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EDITORIAL 


The Church: Neutrality or Decision? 


As the tune of separation of the constituent movements of 
the Federation from each other lengthens, new kinds of questions 
appear in the letters and articles which survive submarines and 
censors. Differences in our experiences, as some of us in danger 
and some of us in safety have faced the tests of war, have led 
to divergent understanding of the spiritual issues at stake. There 
is even a note of anxicty lest we be drifting so far apart that 
we may not be able to find each other’s minds when we meet 
again at the end of military hostilities. 


Outside Europe, polhtical, social and economic plans for 
reconstruction are spreading like wildfire. There is the risk that 
such planning may disregard the problems of soul and spirit 
of those who have suffered the most, and without whose full 
co-operation and participation order can never be restored. The 
differences both in thought and feeling between those who have, 
and those who have not, been through the days of bombing, 
occupation and devastation must first be overcome before the 
groundwork of reconstruction is laid. To those for whom the 
price of admission to the fellowship of rebuilding cannot be 
suffering, then it. must be the grace of humility. 
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This issue of THE STUDENT WorRLD is an attempt to look 
at some of the divergencies which beset us. The old questions 
arise: Can the Church be neutral to the contuct? Can it take 
sides without identifying political causes with the cause of the 
Kingdom? But these old questions arise in terms of new 
orientations. “It is a curious situation,” writes the Chairman of 
the Federation, “that continental Christiamty discovers that 
faith demands concrete decisions at the same time when the 
people of the Social Gospel (in the United States) suddenly 
become other-worldly, though the other world in which they live 
is not so much the transcendent world but rather the conception 
of the ecumenical church. I believe personally that the distinction 
now so often made as between citizen and Christian is an 
absolutely impossible one, and that I am not allowed to do as 
a citizen what I reject as a Christian. If then I take sides in this 
war, as I believe I must as a Christian, I cannot simply say that 
the Church or my organisation is completely out of the picture 
and remains completely neutral. My own feeling is, if we did 
what we ought to do, we should as an ecumenical movement 
and as a Federation speak out quite clearly in the situation and 
make unmistakably clear that on the one hand we cannot identify 
ourselves with any particular cause but that we must nevertheless 
judge very definitely as between the main causes which are now 
at stake.” 


So we face a choice: to make concrete decisions or to remain 
neutral. By the new urgency of this choice we are driven back 
to consider completely afresh the bases of the Christian faith 
which underlie the political judgments which we make. We 
must dig down to the foundations of our thinking. Are we clear, 
for example, about the Judaeo-Christian understanding of God 
as Creator of ALL? Do we see what this means in our relation- 
ship to the social and economic issues of the present. moment? 


If God 1s the Creator of ALL and Ruler of the Universe then 
must we not be active in the here and now, and does not every 
concern of this present gigantic struggle rightfully demand our 
actions? Does not seeing in God’s purpose the inexorable drive 
through men’s actions towards the restoration of God’s order 
within the world, fill the Incarnation, the Atonement, our Lord’s 
Resurrection—the sacramental life of the Church with fresh 
meaning ? 
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Or the reverse: must not those of us who exhibit the tendency 
to side-step active participation either by ourselves as Christians, 
or by our churches, ask ourselves whether we have not gone back 
to the belief that the forces of evil are out of God’s control? 
Might it not be we shall end up by saying that He only wants 
us for His own world somewhere else, so we need take no part 
im the immediate affairs around us? By justifying neutrality we 
then end im an understanding of God’s purpose as one of 
extricating man from this world entirely. 


So the kind of doctrine we believe in determines the kind of 
living we do, and the degree to which we take part in the social 
and economic issues around us. 


To separate the nature of Christian ethical teaching from its 
foundations in the Redemption wrought by Christ is to permit 
their inevitable change and deterioration. In reverse their closer. 
and more conscious association is to increase their power over 
men’s minds, and to give added meaning and drive to concrete 
decisions. 


The foundations in the Redemption wrought by Christ are 
in the Bible; they are in the creeds and the sacraments; they are 
in the history of the Church of God. These are the sources from 
which we find the answers to questions about our responsibilities 
as Christians today. Can we listen together across the gulf that 
may separate us, finding in the listening the bridge to our unity? 
Have we the capacity to know ourselves to be bound together 
by the tests of action by which we are being judged of God? 
Can we see that by the very urgency of human suffering, He is 
calling us back to His work here and now? 


In the words of the prophet Amos: 


“The Lord of hosts is he that toucheth the land, and it 
shall melt... . It is he that buildeth Mis stories in the heaven 
and hath founded his troop in the earth; he that calleth forth 
the waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of 
the earth; the Lord is his name. . .. Behold the eyes of the 
Lord God are upon the sinful kingdom, and I will destroy 
it from off the face of the earth; saving that I will not utterly 
destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord. For lo, I will 
command, and I will sift the house of Israel among all 
nations like as corn is sifted in a sieve. . . 
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If we, fellow members of the Federation, are to meet the 
test of neutrality or decision, we must worship God as Creator 
of ALL. He tests us in our willingness to take a stand during 
the days of conflict on each concrete issue. He sifts us as corn 
in @ sieve during the days of hardships and suffering. And 
looking to the future, we know that those who are to be chosen 
to “build again the waste cities and inhabit them” are the ones 
among us who have most truly heard God’s call. 


If we, fellow members of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, are to share in the building of waste cities and the 
inhabiting of them, then we must be true to God’s calling now, 
subject to His continual judgment, and willing to take a stand 
during the days of conflict on every concrete issue on which He 
tests us. 

HA. M. 
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Christians in Europe 


A Round Table Discussion Somewhere in Switzerland 


The future of Christianity; an introductory speech 


It is difficult to speak of Europe as a whole. Europe is not 
a geographical entity. However, it is made of countries whose 
history has been closely linked up for many centuries with the 
history of Christianity. What will be the fate of Christianity 
in the Europe of to-morrow? Is it to be life in the catacombs 
or a new Christian era? ; | 

On the one hand, there are those people who argue that we 
are clear as to the fate which awaits Europe under Nazi control. 
The Nazis themselves make no secret of the fact that the Church 
is to have no place in the new Europe, or at least that it must 
be put in a corner from which it will be unable to exert any real 
influence on the reshaping of European life. On either view the 
Church is looked upon as the last stronghold of a number of 
convictions which belong to the old order and must be wiped 
out to clear the ground for the building of the new order. This 
point is quite clear. 

On the other hand, other people tell us that just because 
Christianity is exposed to such a frontal and fundamental attack, 
it may mean, and already does mean in certain countries, that 
the Church is again occupying a central place in national life. 
As Einstein has so clearly pointed out, resistance was centred in 
the Church. To use his own words, 

“When the revolution came to Germany, I looked to the 
universities to defend freedom, knowing that they had always 
boasted of their devotion to the cause of truth; but no, the 
universities were immediately silenced. Then I looked to the 
great editors of the newspapers . . . and to the individual writers 
of Germany who had written much and often concerning the 

N.B. In the last issue of THe StupENT Wortp there appeared eight basic 
questions which had been posed by a Federation group meeting at Présinge 
near Geneva last September. Members of the constituent movements, trying 
to answer these questions, will find considerable illumination in these notes of 
a European discussion which raises these questions and, by implication if not 


otherwise, attempts an answer to them. In substance, if not in detail, they are 
based on fact. 
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place of freedom in modern life; but they too were mute. Only 
the churches stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s campaign 
for suppressing truth. I never had any special interest in the 
Church before but now I feel a great affection and admiration 
because the Church alone has had the courage and persistence 
to stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom.” 

This resistance is not restricted to the Church in Germany. 
The same could be said for its witness in other countries in Axis- 
controlled Europe. Does not this mean that when the conflict is 
over, the Church will be in quite another position than before 
the war? Moreover, is it not significant that it is exactly those 
who are fully engaged in the great struggle who are the most 
optimistic as to the future of the Church?* 

Thus we see that Christians draw quite opposite conclusions 
from the present situation. Some see the Church retiring into 
the catacombs and they would already advise the Church to 
withdraw from ‘public life and to concentrate on those things 
that the powers of this world consent to leave to her as a kind 
of private hunting ground, whilst other Christians speak of 
after-war Europe as a new Middle Ages, for to them the present 
sufferings of our Christian civilisation in Europe is a kind of 
purification. 


The Bible and the future 


I find it a quite difficult task to live in an ecumenical world 
where some Christians prophesy a life in the catacombs and 
others see themselves on the threshold of a great Christian era. 
When I ask myself who is right, I am more and more inclined 
to think that both are wrong. When we ask ourselves what 
attitude the Bible requires from us regarding the future, we see 
that it is never an attitude dictated by some positive or negative 
utopia, but that we are asked to remain very close to the present 
moment. I am thinking of the beginning of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews where the great “today” of God recurs several times 
(Hebrews 3: 13; 4: 7); or again of the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians; “behold now is the accepted time” (II Cor. 6: 2). Must 
we not learn to be much more simple and humble in our Christian 
life and is it not one of the great warnings God gives us through 
the present judgment that all our dreams are after all nothing 


1See article: “The Future of the Church in Europe”, 3rd art f 
THE STUDENT Wor~p, 1942, ' a 
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but human speculations? We speak like men who still believe 
that they have history in their pocket, while history entirely lies 
in the hand of God. May I illustrate what I mean by telling you 
of a book by an English author, C. S. Lewis, which made a 
great impression on me? It is called “The Screwtape Letters”. 
The author starts with the assumption that there is in this world 
a hierarchy of devils; each has a certain field of activity, a certain 
number of men that he has to induce into temptation. In this 
hierarchy of devils each little devil is under the authority of a 
great devil who knows the way to deal with souls much better 
than the little devil and instructs him. The Great Devil is not 
Satan himself but something like his secretary of state, and the 
book consists of letters written by the Great Devil to a little 
devil who has run into difficulties in his Hell-appointed task of 
converting a young man away from Christianity. In his letters 
the Great Devil shows exactly where are the weak points of men 
and Christians. One thing this book has made me see so clearly 
is the difference between God’s attitude and Satan’s attitude 
towards time and eternity. 

God wants men to be concerned both with eternity and with 
the present moment, for eternity is only revealed to us in the 
present moment, in the here and now. The devil’s business is 
to get men to think neither of eternity nor the present moment. 
His great plan is to make men live in the future. The future is 
of all human things what is least akin to eternity and of all parts 
of time the most temporal. All vices are rooted in our thoughts 
about the future: greed, sensuality, ambition, communism, etc. 
In all our speculations about the future there is an escape from 
the present ; the devil wants to convince us that it is no use caring 
for the present and his trick is to fill us with ideas about the 
future. | 

Thus, when we start making great plans for the Christian 
order of to-morrow, we must be careful lest it leads us to an 
escape from the reality of today. The Bible speaks of an 
obedience which is immediate, an obedience bound up with the 
present moment. 

You may feel I have enlarged too much on this one point 
but I believe it is an essential one. God’s judgment bears on our 
life, on the life of our Church, and must not become an object 
of speculation, because then we do not really stand under His 
judgment. A judgment always requires an act of obedience, of 
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immediate obedience. Our action must not be rooted in a 
preconceived idea of the future, this future we must leave to God. 
But we should ask ourselves: where does God’s judgment touch 
me today? We must not speak in terms of the chances offered 
to the Church but in terms of the concrete obedience required 
from the Church here and now. We must not speak of a cross 
which is not our cross at the present moment, because we do not 
make our cross, we carry the cross God imposes on us at the 
present moment. If one asks: what is this act of obedience that 
God requires from me today? I think it is possible to answer, 
though not in quite general terms, If God’s judgment is really 
accepted, it hits us in a very personal way. We should first of 
all ask ourselves: Does this immense judgment going on around 
us really touch me in my personal life? Nothing would be more 
sad than if Christians came out of these years of judgment 
unchanged. And this is true for the Church and for our S.C.M. 
When the prophets talk of judgment, they mean that a process 
of sifting, of separation is going on. The judgment is meant to 
give back its identity to the people of God, whose mission is quite 
special and which must be set apart, not because it has nothing 
to do with the world but because it has a unique mission in the 
world. The Church as the New Israel, like the Old Israel, is 
always in danger of losing itself in the world, of compromising 
with the world, of having covenants other than its covenant with 
God. Judgment is meant to clear the situation, to give back our 
identity. 


The Church recovers her identity 


The great tragedy of the last centuries is that the Church 
had lost her identity. But many Christians today do not yet 
understand what is meant when we speak of an identity of the 
Church, of a people set apart with a mission of its own. Through 
affliction, if she remains faithful to God, the Church recovers her 
identity. Already before the war the Church underwent a great 
process of liberation. This process has been intensified during 
the war; it is the process through which the Church again 
becomes the Church. 

To say this does not mean that we speak more about the 
Church, A certain kind of ecclesiasticism may be a short cut: | 
people try to renovate the Church in an external way. I am 
thinking for instance of certain liturgical movements whete the 
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liturgy becomes an aim in itself. Or again, I think of certain 
forms of ecumenism which tends to unite the churches on their 
present level with the idea that the world will be faced with a 
powerful Christian front. We must dig far deeper. Ecumenism 
has only biblical meaning, real Christian meaning, if all the 
churches together are shaped increasingly into the Church of 
God. The Church must be ever more closely tied to her Lord 
and therefore free towards the world. Such a Church will really 
have something to say to Europe. 

And now, let us come back to what we said in the beginning. 
A Church which is really the Church, will have a message for 
those who are desperate and who have faced the emptiness of 
their lives, a message for all those who have seen the demonic 
sides of life in Europe. Such a Church will be a daily reminder 
that there exists a Lord of the Nations, a Sovereign God, Judge 
and Saviour of men. Those men who will come back from the 
plains of Russia or from the concentration camps and who have 
seen there the utmost limits of life, will not have a long way to 
go. I believe they will find their way back to the Church without 
our having to go and fetch them. But this will not yet mean 
that we shall have a Christian society in the sense of a civilisation 
ordered according to the will of God. 

However, in addition to those who will have made this 
profound discovery, there will be those whose life has been 
completely disrupted and whose life will be anarchy. That will 
not exhaust the groups for whom the Church will have a message. 
There will be those who have maintained a certain order of life 
and there will be countless numbers of young people who have 
lost all sense of direction who will count human life for nothing 
or very little because they have been degraded by the violence 
surrounding them. 


Christianity and the European tradition 


Thus we may have at the same time the beginning of a 
process of reintegration and a continuing process of disintegration 
worse than anything we have witnessed up to now. Let us not 
forget that what we may validly call the European tradition was 
a tradition which checked and kept within certain limits the 
devastating power of human passions and so restrained those 
forces from below man’s rational consciousness which would, 
without that tradition, have wrecked European civilisation long 
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ago. Now that in a number of countries this tradition has been 
destroyed we may enter into a period of appalling and widespread 
anarchy. And this brings me to the other aspect of our question, 
namely our obedience as Christians in Europe. 

What is the Christian Word we shall have to say in this 
situation? I am impressed by the fact of this anarchy, but also 
by the helplessness of Christians facing this anarchy. Or rather, 
I should say, by the state of anarchy prevailing amongst the 
Christians themselves concerning the foundations of Christian 
ethics. We all know that our Student Christian Movements in 
Europe have gone through a crisis about this question of 
Christian ethics and we have not come yet to the point of having 
a common basis from which to start in trying to solve it. That 
is why we must first of all liberate the Church and rediscover the 
message of the Gospel in order to lay a sure foundation. After 
that we shall have to build in relation to our concrete situation. 
One of the problems which will surely arise will be the drafting 
of a new constitution for the various European countries. What 
shall we have to say as Christians in this matter? Are we clear 
as to what must necessarily be put in such a constitution in order 
to avoid anarchy? Then there is the whole problem of the basis 
of law, of international law. There will be also our national 
tradition to rebuild. Have we definite things to say? 


I do not fully agree with those who say that the Church can 
only act augenblicklich und fragmentarisch (“in the moment 
and fragmentarily”). There is a Revelation from God, there 
exists a Bible which says things about law and about the common 
life of men. But we have scarcely asked the Bible for an answer 
on these questions. We are so afraid of making a system of it. 
The Bible may not provide us with a system but it has definite 
things to say. 

I have thought a good deal recently about the problem of 
“natural rights” because from several sides and especially from 
the Roman Catholic side we are told that this is the time to 
return to the great principles of natural rights. It is a matter 
of great concern to me that Protestant circles have scarcely 
started studying these questions; and the same is true of our 
$.C.M. 

What do we really think about this famous question of the 
“Rights of Man”? Our modern conceptions are drawn from two 
sources, the Greeks on the one hand and the Church Fathers 
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‘on the other hand. The French and the American Revolutions 
have at least two roots, the Reformation and the Renaissance 
coupled with 18th century rationalism. Even today, I cannot 
but believe that natural law as taught from Roman Catholic 
pulpits is a syncretism of Christian and pagan elements whilst 
Protestant thinking is in a complete state of confusion. We 
must rediscover the biblical foundations of law, for the old 
concept of law, as taught in the Law Faculties of our Universities 
has no roots left and National-Socialism struck a deadly blow 
at them. We must rediscover the very foundations of law. 
Certainly these problems concern the lawyers but they deal with 
the basic foundations on which our whole society rests. There 
can be no common life without such foundations. The very 
existence of our universities also depends on such foundations. 
I believe that if the university has lost today any sense of 
direction it is because she has not stood for those fundamental 
tights when they began to be challenged. 


The time has come when we must study our Bible more 
concretely than we ever did. We shall not find there a political 
framework that we could just apply to present-day society, but 
we shall find the great guiding lines showing us how God wants 
men to live their common Ife, and especially men who have been 
confronted with this revelation. It is possible and even certain 
that a civilisation like the Chinese civilisation may have certain 
conceptions of justice and human rights and of the dignity of 
men without having been confronted with the Christian revela- 
tion. It is my conviction that a post-Christian civilisation like 
ours cannot live as if it had never known the Christian message 
and must go back to its source if it is to live at all. If we really 
believe this, it means we have a great responsibility in proclaim- 
ing this message because the whole destiny of Europe is at stake, 
—not only her eternal salvation but also her immediate temporal 
fate. 


Discussion 


Dutch Student: 1 would like to see more clearly how you find 
those guiding lines in the Bible of which you spoke. I do not 
see them. Where:shall we begin? What questions would you ask? 

Chairman: We have in the Bible no systematic sociology, 
whether in the sense of a theory of society as it is, or in the sense 
of a social ethic determining what society ought to be. What 
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we possess is a proclamation of God’s righteous judgment upon 
sin, and a Gospel of His forgiving love in Christ, from which 
springs a powerful impulse to deal with our fellow-men as 
generously as God has dealt with us, together with certain 
insights or “pointers”, indicating the general direction in which 
we must move if we allow the Will of God to be our guide. 


Dutch Student: When we endeavour to follow the direction 
of these “pointers”—especially if we try to do so collectively, 
in Christian groups and movements—don’t we find ourselves led 
to formulate, on the basis of Christian Revelation, certain 
statements of principle, aiming to guide Christians in various 
times and places? These statements of principle are, it must be 
admitted, more applicable when we are protesting against exist- 
ing social evils than when we are attempting to determine what, 
positively, should be done to correct them. They would be 
misused if any attempt were to be made to derive from them 
a specific line of action which would have all the authority of 
Christian Revelation behind it. 


Chairman: I would like to avoid the word “principle” because 
we immediately fall into the Catholic conception of natural law, 
and we begin to build a system. 


Federation Officer: The Bible certainly gives us clear guid- 
ance on certain points. One of the signs that Sodom is a wicked 
and accursed city is its attitude to the foreigner who dwells 
within its doors. We find a number of passages which mention 
the law of hospitality; God cares for the orphan, the widow, the 
foreigner. The Bible speaks so clearly that the Christian should 
have no hesitation whatever when faced with certain present-day 
regulations. He knows this legislation is against the law of God. 
We find instances which show that clearly all through the Bible. 
Of course there are also instances which seem in contradiction 
with the former and order a radical racial discrimination, but 
this is quite another problem which deals with the special mission 
of Israel. 


Chairman: In this latter case we deal with Israel as a Church; 
the elected people must be set apart in order to fulfil its mission. 
We must develop an exegesis which will draw a clear distinction 
between what is said of the Church and what is said of the nation, 


Federation Officer: Can anyone deny that the biblical teaching 
is clear on this matter of foreigners? At given moments certain 
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words in the Bible hit you directly in your present situation with 
exceptional power as a judgment from God. But the word “you 
must not injure or maltreat an alien among you” (Ex. 21: 22; 
23: 9; see also Lev. 19: 33-34) remains true for all times. The 
theologians are sometimes in danger of complicating things 
which are clear and simple. 

Chairman: It is easier in matters of private life. But things 
get more intricate when you try to find some form of life for 
Europe which might last a few months or a few years, or a 
century. Shall we stand for a federation of states? Have we 
something to say on the problem of national sovereignty? As 
a Christian I must take a stand and have a biblical basis for the 
stand I take. 


A Swedish Member: I would like to come back to a point 
raised by the Chairman in his introduction. He spoke of the 
special function and responsibility of Christian students and 
more generally speaking, of the universities. A number of people 
do not believe any more in the unity of Europe and say that 
Europe does not exist any more. It is a very serious problem 
for the years to come. How shall we create a real community? 
In the Middle Ages the Church and the university were the two 
great links between the nations of Europe. The religious orders, 
the professors and students travelled from one country to the 
other and created the unity of Europe. Is it quite impossible 
that the same thing should happen after this war? God often 
takes us by surprise and He might use the Christian students 
in after-war Europe as He used them in the Middle Ages. We 
should not be too modest when we think of the task awaiting 
the Federation. We should never forget that Europe is a 
spiritual entity even more than it is a geographical one. We do 
not know what Europe will be like to-morrow geographically 
speaking. However our main concern as Christian students 
should be to :do the will of God in preserving the spiritual reality 
of Europe. It is essential for us to safeguard the identity of 
Europe as a Christian reality; and this means we have to 
rediscover the identity of the Church because the Church is the 
essence of Europe. But while we look upon the Church as the 
centre, the nucleus of Europe, we must also think of the recon- 
struction around the Church, of an ordered community, and this 
order should draw its inspiration from the Church. This is 
the great task to which we Christian students should devote our 
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strength; we should re-think from a biblical point of view the 
meaning of law, of justice, of truth, of the state. 


The nations in Europe will have gone through indescribable 
suffering, but this suffering takes different forms for various 
individuals and nations. This suffering will become part of the 
national heritage; it will be remembered and nations will glory 
in their past sufferings. They will feel that it is through these 
sufferings that they have won their victory. And instead of being 
an element of purification, bearing spiritual fruit, these sufferings 
may become an element of rivalry and competition; what is today 
a fundamental common reality may become a divisive factor, 
separating those who have gone through the most acute 
sufferings from those who have suffered less,—the neutrals and 
perhaps also the Anglo-Saxons. What can we do about it as 
Christian students? I believe the W.S.C.F. will have a great 
task of interpretation in order to help the leading group in the 
various nations, to understand the sufferings of other nations 
which should not be too quickly forgotten. 

The other task which I would mention is the problem of the 
relation of the truth of God, as revealed in His Word, with the 
truth as something which humans discover—the aim of the 
modern secularised university. We live in a Europe where the 
very concept of truth has been emptied of its meaning in 
countries under a totalitarian regime. During the war this 
process has been intensified. Even Christians like ourselves are 
not quite sure of what “truth” means. Our friends in the 
occupied countries have often to say things which objectively 
speaking should be called lies. 

Should you always speak the truth to the occupying power, 
even when it means a death sentence for other people? A well- 
known theologian has written an interesting letter showing that 
our concept of truth is still of a moralistic kind. He says that 
the truth is what is according to the will of God as revealed in 
Christ. It may be the will of God that you tell a lie to save a 
life or to promote a cause; then it is no sin, it is no lie. You 
can do it with a good conscience. This is very important. 

X: I remember a case when a man was asked who wrote a 
certain statement. He said he did not know. But when he was 
asked if he agreed with the statement, he said yes. In the first 
place it was a case of saving his friends. In the second case, 
he was bearing witness to what he believed to be the truth 
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whatever the risk. If you take the will of God seriously you can 
never lie when it means a denial of your Christian belief. 


Swedish Member: I agree and I would add that we are 
witnessing a total war which forces men back to elementary 
biological realities and the consequence of this is that we 
depreciate such values as science, thought, truth. I believe that 
in the after-war period a tremendous responsibility will rest on 
the universities and especially on Christian professors and 
students; they will have to re-think all these problems. 


Federation Officer: I wonder if the university will really have 
the leading role which you foresee in the world of to-morrow? 
Is not the leadership passing much more into the hands of the 
working class? It is terribly serious that there exist so few 
contacts between the Church and the whole world of labour. 
Students have a chance in the working camps to live in close 
contact with young workmen. Should that not help to build up 
a new relationship? 


Swiss Student: I believe this is true. But how could the 
S.C.M. establish contacts with the workmen? There are “false 
contacts” of a patronising kind which are worse than nothing. 


Second Swiss Student: The Church should take the social 
problem much more seriously. She should proclaim that certain 
conditions of life imposed on the workers are completely 
unacceptable from the Christian point of view. Our churches 
have a terribly “bourgeois” mentality. 


Chairman: I am not sure that the problem is mainly one of 
machinism, as is often said. What we really lack is an organic 
community where each human being would have a place of his 
own, a sense of human dignity. Labour cannot always be of an 
interesting kind, but there should be a counterpart during the 
hours you do not spend in your regular work, where you really 
feel a part of the community as a whole. Europe will be so 
poverty-stricken after the war that we cannot expect the work- 
men to reach the level of life of the middle class but rather the 
reverse! 

Swiss Student: The great problem in the army and every- 
where is that men should be treated as men. 


British delegate: In Britain the war has given a new sense of 
dignity to the manual worker because he knows that he con- 
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tributes in this way to the national cause. This sense of dignity 
should be transposed to a higher level. 


Swiss Student: In an anti-Christian country like Russia, the 
workman has a sense of personal dignity that he has not in our. 
so-called Christian societies; but his work is not pleasanter than 
anywhere else and wages are lower. | 

The “Workers’ Fellowship” has done a good piece of work 
in Switzerland; workers have a say in the management of the 
factory and this gives them a sense of responsibility. 


British delegate: I should like to come back for.a while to 
what you said about the liturgical movements tending to be an 
aim in themselves. I do not believe this is quite fair to them. 
What they are seeking for is a new and more direct apprehension 
of the reality of God. Stress is laid on worship, on adoration as 
the way through which our inner life will be transformed. War 
does not only have the effect of letting loose our biological 
instincts, it also forces men to face the fundamental realities of 
life. Rather than seeking for great principles should we not try 
to meet men where they are, in their concrete situation? We 
should try to understand what is at the bottom of all this vitalism 
and revolutionary dynamism and go further in order to formulate 
what we mean by “justice” in an existential way. 


Chairman: Our. difficulty in the Federation is that our 
members in the Anglo-Saxon world still live in, and so can think 
in terms of, a civilisation. which rests on certain common 
presuppositions. Here in Europe we have no such common basis 
left. Sweden and Switzerland would be an exception, their 
situation is similar to that of Britain and the States. But our 
continental civilisation as a whole has lost its foundations. And 
the only hope of recovering them is a great Christian revival 
which will acknowledge that there is an Almighty God and that 
Christ is Lord over our civilisations. 
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‘American Christians and the War 


Joun C. BENNETT 


The American Churches have approached this war and the 
issues that lie behind it with a divided mind. They have a bad 
conscience because of their “all out” support of the last war. 
For years the characteristic Christian teaching in America was 
influenced by disillusionment concerning the results of the last 
war and by various forms of pacifism. Distance from the armies 
and the secret police of the Axis powers created a situation in 
which it was easy for these two factors—disillusionment about 
the last war and. pacifism—to control the minds of Christians. 


Influence of Pacifism 


The attack upon Pearl Harbor and the actual belligerency 
of this country’ made a difference, but not as great a difference 
among the leaders of the Churches as might have been expected. 
The pacifists ceased to ‘be obstructionists in most cases but they 
retained their essential outlook. They steeled themselves against 
the temptation to change their minds because of public pressure. 
As time went on and the pacifists found themselves pastors of 
men who were in the armed services and their families, many 
of them came to take a very different attitude. They allowed 
some of their doctrinaire positions to fall into the background 
and they overcame any tendencies that they may have had toward 
self-righteousness and identified themselves with those who are 
in the war without in most cases changing their judgments 
concerning the issues of the war. There have been surprisingly 
few cases of pacifist ministers who have lost their churches 
because of their stand in this war. The most influential 
Protestant journal, The Christian Century, after a long record 
of opposition to the interventionist tendencies in the Church and 
to the foreign policy of the government, a record that was 
characterised by a combination of isolationism and Christian 
scruples about war which gave the impression of pacifism, 
suddenly changed and became a supporter of the war effort. It 
developed a whole theology about war which combined some 
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important religious insights with unconscious journalistic 
ingenuity that enabled it to retain its blind spots, to support the 
war without taking back anything that it had said before Pearl 
Harbor. Judging from the letters that it has published it made 
few converts among its pacifist admirers. 


The Roman Catholic Church and the War 


It should be said that the Roman Catholic Church switched 
overnight and clothed itself with the garb of conventional 
patriotism. It became quite unreserved in its support of the war 
both in its public prayers and in its pronouncements. This attitude 
is all the more remarkable because of the very strong anti-Russian 
and anti-British sentiments in that Church. Probably its shift 
is the result of its traditional teaching about the support of the 
state, its freedom from the influence of Christian pacifism, and 
its desire to compensate for its minority status by avoiding 
offence to the majority. I confess that while I agree with its 
leaders about the importance of military victory I think that it 
has taken this position in such a way as to sacrifice important 
Christian insights of which it as the Church with greatest claim 
to universality might have remained the guardian. 

It is very natural for the observer of the American Churches 
to exaggerate the influence of pacifism among them. There are 
very few pacifists among the laymen. A majority of the clergy 
are convinced supporters of the government and have never been 
pacifists. In some denominations, such as the Episcopal Church, 
pacifism has never been very strong. I think that it would be a 
safe generalisation to say that among the ministers under fifty 
who are “progressive” in their theological and social views 
pacifism is the majority opinion. Also, it is probably true that 
if one were to select the twenty-five preachers of greatest national 
influence, a majority would be pacifists. Recently I had occasion 
to write to a group of preachers and professors of Homiletics. 
I chose somewhat at random thirteen men for my purpose which 
had nothing to do with the question of pacifism but with their 
competence as preachers. I discovered after making the selection 
that of those thirteen eight were on record as pacifists. It has 
often been said that there is a marked difference between 
preachers and theologians in regard to pacifism. A great many 
of our most influential theologians were strong interventionists 
before America entered the war. A writer who consulted many 
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theologians and preachers with the idea of interpreting this fact 
came to this conclusion before America’s entrance into the war: 
“By and large, however, the weight of personal testimony would 
seem to indicate that there is probably an even division among 
both theologians and ministers, with the non-interventionists 
having a slight edge.” But he adds: “Probably the most vocal 
theologians are interventionists and the most vocal ministers are 
non-interventionists.”* That last statement agrees with my 
impression, but I should want the word “vocal” used in a neutral 
rather than in a derogatory sense and to associate it on both 
sides with extent of influence. 


The Ecumenical Mind 


There is one very interesting fact about the distribution of 
opinions about the war that should be emphasised. Those who 
have had most experience of the ecumenical Church, who have 
most responsibility within the ecumenical movements, are not 
pacifists and were interventionists before Pearl Harbor. I can 
think of very few exceptions to this generalisation. My inter- 
pretation may be biased because I agree with those who are in 
this group but it is difficult for me to resist the conclusion that 
it is their sense of solidarity with the sufferings of people in the 
conquered countries of the world and their vivid realisation of 
what an Axis victory would mean to everything for which the 
world Church stands, that have led them to this point of view. 
One has found the same tendency among those who have been 
missionaries in China. For them, as for those who are in close 
contact with Europe, the kind of aggression that leads to the 
extension of totalitarian tyranny is not an abstraction but a 
concrete horror which seems even greater than the concrete 
horror of war. 


Divided Mind of Protestant Churches 


The pronouncements of the Protestant Churches have in 
most cases shown the divided mind to which I referred at the 
beginning of this article. Though the pacifists are numerically 
in a minority they have had great influence on the resolutions 
of Church bodies. They have had this influence in part because 
they are in strategic positions in the denominations. Also, the 
non-pacifists in many denominations have sought to avoid any 
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action that completely overrides the convictions of the minority. 
The point of view of the Oxford Conference report that recog- 
nises that there are at least three points of view about war which 
have a place in the Christian Church is generally accepted. On 
the other hand, the lack of clear statements by the Churches in 
relation to the issues of the war has misled the country into 
thinking that pacifism is stronger in the Church as a whole 
(ministers and laymen) than it actually is and it has prevented 
the Church from giving adequate guidance at the point of most 
urgent need. It-was largely to correct this situation that the 
Federal Council of Churches at its biennial session in December 
1942, made a statement which was clearer in its assertion of 
what is at stake in this war than any previous statement by as 
representative a body. Because of this statement, the Federal 
Council was strongly attacked by The Christian Century on the 
ground that it had put the Church into the war. The statement 
actually is written with great discrimination. The fact that the 
Federal Council has taken this lead confirms what I have said 
about the attitudes of those who are identified with the ecumenical 
Church because the leadership of the Council is closely associated 
with the ecumenical movements. 


“Christiamty and Crisis” 


To counteract the well organised pacifist influence in the 
Churches, those who have long believed that Christians as 
Christians should support the struggle against the Axis and who 
before Pearl Harbor were strongly “interventionist” in their 
political views, established the journal, Christianity and Crisis, 
a bi-weekly publication that is edited by a committee of which 
Reinhold Niebuhr is the chairman. The platform of this journal 
is as far removed from conventional nationalism or militarism 
as it is from pacifism. It sees the war as a world-wide struggle 
for freedom. It is as much concerned as are the pacifists to 
prepare now for the peace though it stresses the preparation that 
will come through strengthening the ties between the United 
Nations as the nucleus of a new world order rather than paper 
plans for a distant future. It keeps the government under 
criticism and seeks at all times to preserve a Christian perspective 
on the war. It is significant that its editor, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
is also chairman of an organisation that is called “The Friends 
of German Freedom”, Christianity and Crisis always opposes 
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the one-sided anti-German attitude of a Vansittart. British 
readers may be able to place the point of view of Christianity 
and Crisis if I say that it is very close to that of Archbishop 
Temple. On the whole it resembles that of The Christian News- 
Letter though it does differ from the latter in tone largely because 
The Christian News-Letter was established within a nation that 
was already a belligerent, and hence sought to counteract some 
of the aspects of belligerency from a Christian point of view, 
whereas Christianity and Crisis had the job from the beginning 
of counteracting the opposite tendency to evade the issues of the 
war in the interests of neutrality. 

The differences within the American Churches and the 
confusion in many individual minds should not hide the fact that 
there are important common attitudes which both pacifists and 
non-pacifists share. In fact I believe that inconvenient and 
wrong-headed as much pacifism is, the twenty years of pacifist 
influence have left very good deposits in the thought of American 
Christians. Twenty years from now it may be easier to recognise 
this than it is today. My impression is that the restraint that 
is characteristic of Christians today is in part the result of years 
of pacifist teaching. 


Certain Attitudes Shared by Christians 


We can see the common attitudes which most Christians 
share in four areas: (1) The refusal on all sides to turn this war 
into a “Holy War’; (2) the general support of the opportunities 
that are given to conscientious objectors; (3) the willingness to 
keep the policy of the government under Christian criticism; (4) 
the emphasis upon the importance of preparing now for the 
peace. I shall discuss briefly each of these points. 


This is not a Holy War 


(1) The unwillingness to identify the Church as a Church 
with the war without reservation and the realisation that in some 
respects the war is a judgment upon our nation and its allies 
represent a gain upon the attitude of the Churches of America 
in the last war. There is a difference of emphasis here, of course, 
between pacifists and non-pacifists. Many pacifists dwell upon 
the past sins of the United Nations and seem to be almost 
unaware of the monstrous evils that are now perpetrated by the 
Axis powers. But few Christian leaders see this war as a struggle 
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between righteous and unrighteous nations. The non-pacifists 
believe that there is a righteous cause at stake and that this cause 
depends upon a military victory for the United Nations but they 
realise that this cause would be betrayed by nations that fight 
with self-righteous fury. There is a religious dimension in the 
life and thought of most American Christians which enables 
them to think of all nations as under the judgment of God. For 
the most part, Christian leadership sees the moral conflict that 
war brings to any sensitive conscience and there is no tendency 
to idealise war. 


Attitude to Conscientious Objectors 


(2) Before the beginning of this war most American 
Churches had developed a policy which provides for the defence 
of the conscientious objectors. They have been in large part 
responsible for the very liberal policy of the government in 
regard to conscientious objectors in this war. The national 
Church bodies have passed innumerable resolutions recognising 
the rights of the Christian conscience, and both pacifists and 
non-pacifists among the clergy have adhered to this position. It 
is true that the so-called “Peace Churches” (the Friends, the 
Mennonites and the Church of the Brethren) have borne more 
than their share of the expense of supporting the conscientious 
objectors in the Public Service Camps. That cost has to be 
carried by private agencies. The larger denominations have been: 
unwilling to use undesignated funds for this purpose because of 
the possible repercussions from laymen who do not yet share 
the official attitudes of the Churches on this matter. 


Christian Criticism of the Government 


(3) The Churches in this country have not allowed them- 
selves to become an echo of the government. One illustration of 
the agreement of pacifists and non-pacifists is their attitude 
toward the evacuation of the Japanese Americans (most of 
whom are American citizens) from their west coast homes. I 
have been unable to discern any important difference between 
pacifists and non-pacifists on this issue. Individuals disagree as 
to whether or not the original evacuation was a necessity but 
there is no serious disagreement among Christian leaders about 
the policy of detention. To keep American citizens in internment 
camps is abhorrent to all, and not least to the Christian leaders 
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on the coast who know the Japanese best. I asked the executive 
of one large denomination if there were any ministers in his 
denomination on the coast who took an unsympathetic attitude 
toward these Japanese Americans and he answered that not 
more than one per cent. took such an attitude. That is remark- 
able when you consider the large amount of public prejudice 
that exists. One of the most violent attacks on the government, 
not only for the detention of the Japanese Americans but even 
for the evacuation policy, was an editorial in Christianity and 
Crisis. On this matter there is no difference between Christianity 
and Crisis and The Christian Century. 


Problems of the Post-War World 


(4) The American Churches are united in their realisation 
that at best military victory can do no more than stop something. 
They also realise that war in itself is a bad training for the tasks 
of construction that will come with the peace. The pacifists and 
the non-pacifists are united in their conviction that they should 
prepare now to lay the foundations for the post-war world. 
They are at one in rejecting policies of vengeance, American 
isolationism and American imperialism. The Federal Council of 
Churches appointed a commission two years ago, headed by Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, to guide the Churches in this task of 
preparing for peace. This commission sponsored the Conference 
at Delaware, Ohio, in March, 1942, the report of which is the 
most important utterance of American Christians about the 
problems of the post-war world. This report had behind it the 
work of both pacifists and non-pacifists and seems to be acceptable 
to both. 

The Federal Council commission is handicapped in some 
respects by the disagreement between these two groups. It must 
completely ignore the fact that the just and durable peace that 
it seeks is impossible without a military victory for the United 
Nations. Also, it is inclined to ignore the urgent problems that 
will face the victorious nations at the conclusion of hostilities. 
Such matters as the treatment of Germany and Japan and the 
policing of parts of Europe are too controversial to be frankly 
faced. Another difficulty has been that as a commission it has 
only recently been able to emphasise the importance of solidarity 
with the other nations among the United Nations though many 
of its members, including Mr. Dulles, have seen this very clearly. 
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There is a fear on the part of many non-pacifists that when the 
war is over the pacifists will still be too perfectionist to support 
the measures that are necessary to provide for order and security. 
On this point American pacifists would be divided and I am 
quite sure that the majority would not oppose such measures in 
principle if they had the sanction of most of the world com- 
munity. But many will still be negative about these things, either 
because of perfectionist principles or because of their distrust of 
our European Allies, a distrust that has been built up through 
the years as a defence of their pacifism. In order to set forth a 
clear position about the peace which is not confused by pacifism, 
isolationism or imperialism, a movement has been formed which 
is called: ‘Christian Conference on War and Peace’. It is 
entirely unofficial and it has the backing of the people who 
support Christianity and Crisis. This movement was not founded 
to oppose the Federal Council Commission but to supplement the 
latter which is handicapped by its official status and the differ- 
ences of opinion among its members. 


Reconciliation between Christians 


Readers of this article who know at first hand what Axis 
aggression means to persons around the world may be shocked 
at the evidence that it presents of a strange detachment on the 
part of many Christians in America. The minds of many of the 
most sensitive and most deeply committed Christians were 
formed before it became as apparent as it is today that the 
violence that accompanies resistance to totalitarian tyranny is 
less evil than the tyranny itself. It is difficult for such minds 
to change until they know as much as our friends in Europe and 
Asia know about this tyranny. It is often assumed that they 
are chiefly controlled by a too simple theological liberalism and 
that it is this that accounts for their pacifism. Personally, I 
believe that this influence is exaggerated. There are many 
liberals who are not pacifists. Liberalism did not develop many 
pacifists in the last war. Moreover, one of the most convincing 
statements of the idea that in the modern world war is the 
greatest of all possible evils is in .Brunner’s The Divine 
Imperative, an idea that Brunner himself has abandoned not for 
theological reasons but because of what events have taught him. 
When this war is over there will be a problem of reconciliation - 
not only between enemies but between those who have suffered 
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most and those who have seemed to live in a detached and unreal 
world when the great issues of the struggle were being decided. 
I hope that Americans who are not pacifists but who understand 
the influences that have produced so many pacifists (perhaps they 
have in the past contributed to those influences!), and who 
retain a good deal of sympathy with the young American 
Christian who has been subjected to these influences in- the 
Church and the Student Christian Movement, may help in this 
reconciliation. On all sides there will be needed a realisation of 
the contradictions in any Christian decision in regard to war and 
there will be needed the grace of humility. 
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The People of God 
W. A. VIssER ’T Hoort 


To know the people of God is to know its history. For God 
is a God Who acts, Who reveals Himself in action. And His 
people is unique, not by its own qualities, nor by its successes 
and achievements, but by the fact that it is the subject of a 
divine history, of an “other history”. 

So it is not enough to study the unfolding of the history of 
the people of God on the horizontal plane. What do we really 
learn of this people when we have classified its chronicles in 
chronological order, and traced the evolution of its religious 
and moral thoughts? The significance of its life is the vertical 
history which comes from above and strikes across the horizontal 
history. If we wish to know the people of God we must try to 
understand the plan of the interventions of God among His own. 
The peculiar laws, special chronology and mysterious order of 
this plan are not recognisable outside the realm of faith. That 
is why the Bible, the book of God’s history, is so disconcerting 
for all who wish to reduce history to a conversation between 
men, and refuse to admit that God has His word to say in human 
affairs. George Bernard Shaw in one of his plays shows us a 
cowboy who at the end of a life full of incident reaches an under- 
standing of human affairs as they really stand. He expresses 
it in the following words: “There are two games in this world 
—the little game we play together and the big game played on 
us.” That is exactly what it is. To understand the big game, 
God’s game, we must avoid all speculation as to the rules by 
which it is played; we must merely listen to the history which 
God tells us Himself. 


A People Set Apart 


God has chosen Himself a people from among all the peoples 
of the earth. He sets it apart, and demands that it should 
consecrate itself wholly to His service. He promises that He in 
His turn will take a very special care of it. “Now therefore, if 
ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye 
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shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people.” (Exodus 
19; 5.) And God keeps His promise. For this tribe of nomads 
becomes a people by His initiative, by His tireless aid. He saves 
it from extinction in freeing it from the hands of the Egyptians. 
He makes a people which is coherent and conscious of its mission 
by the law He gives it on Sinai. He finds a country for it to 
dwell in. He leads it in a straight course throughout its life. 
He aids it in battle. Truly this people owes everything to God. 


The Bible often says that with God there is no respect of 
persons. But can there have been any respect of peoples with 
Him? Did He choose Israel because Israel was more worthy . 
to be loved than other peoples? No, God tells it that it is not 
because of its importance in itself that He chose Israel, ‘for 
ye were the fewest of all people”. (Deuteronomy 7: 7.) Nor 
because of its obedience: “The Lord thy God giveth thee not 
this good land to possess it for thy righteousness; for thow art 
a stiff-necked people.” (Deut. 9: 6.) But how then are we to 
understand this choice? The only answer given us is that God 
wishes to have “a special people unto Himself” (Deut. 7: 6), a 
holy nation, that is, a nation entirely consecrated to His service 
(Exodus 19: 6; Deut. 7: 6). 

Then is God not interested in the other nations? Yes, He 
means to save the other peoples through Israel. He means to 
prepare for the coming of His Kingdom over all the earth by 
manifesting His rule over one given people. Even in the time 
of Abraham, when the people of Israel had only a potential 
existence, God had promised them that all the families of the 
earth should be blessed through the people whose father 
Abraham was destined to be. On Sinai He calls His people “a 
people of sacrificers”, and thus confirms that this people is to 
represent the kernel of a kingdom which shall contain the whole 
of humanity. That is why Israel is called the “first-born” 
(Exodus 4: 22). Its whole existence is turned towards the 
future. The prophets announce that all the peoples shall come 
in the end to the Mountain of the Eternal. Israel shall be a 
“blessing in the midst of the land” (Isaiah 19: 24). If Israel 
is set apart, if it is forbidden to “learn the ways of the heathen” 
(Jeremiah 10: 12), that does not mean that Israel has nothing 
to do with the other nations; it does mean that God is forging 
Himself an instrument fit to be used for the salvation of the 
entire world. 
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But in this way the existence of Israel represents a great 
challenge flung before the other peoples. This insignificant 
nation pretends that it knows a God Who is the only true God 
and Who demands a reckoning from all the peoples, The 
message which Israel brings and which it incarnates means the 
absolute condemnation of all idolatry, of all glorification of race, 
or blood, of all adoration of chiefs or sovereigns, of all national 
messianism. The judgments which Isaiah is to pronounce against 
the Babylonian king, Ezekiel against the king of Tyre, Daniel 
against Nebuchadnezzar, are so many reminders that God does 
not tolerate a man’s putting himself in His place. That is why 
the blessing Israel brings is so often understood as an insult to 
national values. That is why anti-semitism is in the last analysis, 
and has been for thousands of years, a protest against the God 
of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. 

But it is not only the heathen who rage against the God of 
Israel. The Israelites do it themselves. The people that owes 
everything to God will not live for God. God is compelled to 
declare: “When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 
my son out of Egypt” (Hosea 11: 1). Stephen is later to say 
of the Jews that they are always in opposition to the Spirit (Acts 
7: 51). The people finds the burden of election too heavy for 
their shoulders, and is perpetually in a state of revolt against 
its true Saviour. But God continues to struggle with His people, 
and will not let it go. Each rebellion is followed by an inter- 
vention of God to call His people to order. Sometimes He uses 
the means of persuasion and puts His word in the mouth of a 
prophet who pleads His cause. Sometimes He speaks by a 
solemn warning, by a great disaster which strikes the entire 
disobedient nation. The defeats of the people and that particular 
defeat which means the Exile, are but so many judgments to 
bring Israel to repentance. 

What does this recalcitrant people really want? It wants the 
same as all men and all peoples want, two incompatible things: 
to be in a privileged position as to its rights, and to fare like 
the rest of the world with regard to responsibilities. 

In this way it explains its election as a privilege which it 
has earned and which shall be inalienable. God must bless Israel, 
that is His task. The people cries out, “My God, we know Thee.” 
(Hosea 8: 2), but continues in its usual path. Jeremiah 
describes this attitude in ironic words: “Wilt thou not from this 
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time cry unto me, ‘My father, thou art the guide of my youth’? 
(notice the tone of false intimacy with God!) Will he reserve 
his anger forever?” (Jer. 3: 4). The false prophets, whom the 
people hears gladly, will separate it from its true God by their 
preaching of a false security: “. .. They have seduced my people, 
saying, Peace; and there was no peace; and one built up a 
wall... .” (Ezek. 13: 10). God by His prophets is about to 
destroy the wall and force the people to look Him in the face. 

Does the people think itself eternal? A voice echoes: “Surely 
the people is grass. The grass withereth . . . but the word of 
our God shall stand for ever.’”’ (Isaiah 40: 7-8). The people 
will not be able to find eternity within itself, nor to share in 
eternity, except by submitting itself, by losing its life in the 
Lord’s Name, by shunning the great temptation to settle down 
in the present, by turning its face resolutely towards the future 
and thus shutting itself off from the facile and terrestrial life 
of other peoples. 

But the people will not have an exceptional kind of rule. It 
wishes to be like other nations. An example of this is seen in 
the story of the institution of kingship. It is too difficult to have 
an invisible King and to live by faith. The servitude of other 
nations seems greatly preferable, far more comfortable and less 
dangerous than the glorious liberty of the children of God. So 
the people says to Samuel: “. . . we will have a king over us. 
That we also may be like all the nations ; and that our king may 
judge us, and go out before us, and fight our battles.” (I Samuel 
8: 20). Thus it refuses its privileges and chooses to have its 
king only to suffer the consequences of its choice. 

But God is a God of immense patience. He does not cease 
to struggle with His people. He uses all imaginable means; He 
reminds it again and again of what He has done for Israel. He 
threatens, warns, pleads, promises. But the people always 
relapses into rebellion, or, what is worse, into indifference. 

Will God give up His plan? No, He will accomplish it, but 
in a different way. If His people will not be in alliance with 
Him, it shall be judged. If it will not accept His love, it shall 
have His anger. Will God then destroy His people? No, rather 
His anger is the proof of the seriousness of His love. His 
judgment is His way of working for the salvation of His 
rebellious people. Isaiah explains it in a parable: The peasant 
tills the soil, but it is to prepare the land for sowing. “This also 
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cometh forth from the Lord of hosts, which is wonderful in 
counsel, and excellent in working.” (Isa. 28.) And Jeremiah 
hears the Eternal saying at the very beginning of the Exile: 
“The people which were left of the sword found grace in the 
wilderness: even Israel, when I went to cause him to rest... . 
I have loved thee with an everlasting love.” (Jer. 31). If God 
makes His people suffer, it is that they may learn to obey. 


_ But as there are some who never learn anything, and who 
become hardened through suffering instead of repenting, God 
proceeds by the method of concentration. His promises shall 
remain valid, but only for such as truly are His people. Here- 
after there will be a distinction between Israel and the true 
people of God, the remnant within Israel. Hereafter it must be 
said as St. Paul said it: “For they are not all Israel, which are 
‘of Israel.” (Romans 9: 6). The true people of God will consist 
of the “children of the promise’ (Romans 9: 8), that is, those 
who hear the promise through judgment. In the time of Sinai 
the entire people constituted the Church. Afterwards these two 
realities became separated from each other. The separation has 
not yet become definite, but it is already clear that membership 
of the people of God is not a matter of flesh and blood. 


In this way there is a progressive shrinking in God’s plan. 
The circle of salvation becomes narrower; God has begun His 
work with humanity at large. He began the work with one 
single people from among the peoples of the earth. Now He 
operates through a remnant, a faithful minority of that people. 
Then does God forget the mass of mankind, the multitudes of 
His creatures whose need of Him is so great? No, He concen- 
trates on a smaller number in order to reach the greater. He 
gathers His strength for another leap. So mindful is He of the 
others that side by side with the message of the remnant must 
be set the message of universal salvation. Isaiah, the prophet 
who calls his son Shear-jashub (“a remnant shall return’’) is 
also the prophet who proclaims that all the nations shall “flow 
unto the mountain of the Lord” (Is. 2). 

But this process of concentration is not at an end. There 
comes the supreme moment when the people of God consists of 
a single Figure. When Jesus Christ climbs towards Golgotha 
He alone is the people of God. He bears the whole weight of 
God’s work for this world. At that moment there was not even 
a remnant, but only a Man who obeyed even unto death on the 
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Cross. But at that moment it became clearer than ever that God 

is still interested in His creatures. The One is dead, ‘And not 

for that nation only, but that also he should gather together in 

one the children of God that were scattered abroad.” (St. John 

11:52), or, as St. Paul expresses it : “One died for all.’ (II Cor. 

" ; ie In this way is the path made plain for a new people of 
od. 


The New People 


It is indeed a new people. For in Jesus Christ the re-creation 
of the world has begun. The kingdom of God has made its 
appearance in this old world. He who is in Christ is a new 
creature. The Church is the organ of this new creation. It 
represents in this world the world which is to come. It is the 
people of whom Daniel had already spoken—the people of the 
last days, of the eschatological days; the saints of the Highest, 
the people from whom Joel prophesied that he would receive the 
Holy Spirit. 

But if this chosen people lives by the Spirit of God, does that 
not mean that it is no longer a people in the flesh? Here once 
more the prophesies are fulfilled. The time has come when the 
other peoples, which lived beside the people of God and which 
seemed to be forgotten by God, are called to salvation. It took 
all Saint Paul’s radicalism to make the apostles understand that 
this great revolution was inevitable. It was a decisive moment 
in the history of God when James dared to announce before the 
assembled apostles that God “at the first did visit the Gentiles, 
to take out of them a people for his name” (Acts 15: 14). That 
was tantamount to the unbelievable assertion that the wall of 
separation which had stood between Israel and the other peoples 
for thousands of years had now fallen. Thereafter God would 
form His own people from among all the peoples of the earth. 

Does this mean that the continuity of God’s work is broken? 
No, this new people is no arbitrary invention, it is formed to 
continue the work begun with and by Israel. In this way it 
becomes the lawful heir of Israel. It has a right to the great 
titles of Israel. The very title of “the Church” comes straight 
from the Old Testament where it means the assembly of the 
people convened by God. For since the Cross, it is the Church 
and not the Jews which represents the true ‘Israel, the spiritual 
Israel. The wicked husbandmen have killed the king’s son, That 
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is why the kingdom of God is taken from them and given to 
those who will produce the fruits of it (St. Matthew 21: 43). 
The new people is heir to the promises made by God to Israel, 
in so far as it accomplishes God’s plan for Israel, in so far as 
it is the adequate instrument—more adequate than Israel was— 
for the work of re-creation which God cannot lay down. 

Thus the new people receives great promises, and with the 
promises a crushing responsibility. Its task is now to become 
what it is, to live on the level of the promise. God says: “I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people’, but He also says: 
“Come out from among them, and be ye separate.” (II Cor. 6: - 
17). This people must excel, it has no right-to be like the others. 
It must be, not one, but the Light of the world. It is a colony 
of the other world in this world. Therefore it must live really 
like a people, in complete solidarity, and yet also like a new 
people, united not by earthly bonds, but united in Christ, whose 
Body it is. Thereby it is emphasised that the Church is truly 
a race apart, a different people, and a new phenomenon in the 
history of the nations. 

These first Christians did not only dream of this new people. 
They were that people. They were so much that people that even 
their adversaries called them the “tertium genus’, the third race 
beside the Romans and the Jews. What a deep meaning there 
is in that nickname! The Church is truly a people, but a people 
which cannot be classified in any known category. 

The new people stood not only side by side with the other 
peoples, but also face to face with them. In proclaiming that 
there is but one holy people, it denies the pretensions of others 
to be eternal. In proclaiming Jesus as the kurios, the one Lord, 
it denies the gods of the peoples. What defiance of the pagan 
world with its cults of the Emperor and of the national gods— 
what an insult to the peoples who worship themselves! We can 
understand the indignation of a Caecilius who cried out: “It is 
a people which shuns the light of day, which scorns the temples 
and the gods, which mocks sacred things. . . . Monsters!” 


The Grandeur and the Wretchedness of the New People 


What is to be done with a people which will fit into no 
framework? As all efforts to exterminate it merely strengthen 
it, statesmen come to the conclusion that they had better make 
some agreement with it. That is why Constantine and _ his 
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successors offer the Church a pact of friendship and collaboration, 

which they think will be to the advantage of both parties. Attend, 
oh people of God! Is this really to your advantage? Will you 
not become like other peoples?) Remember that your history 
began with a great exodus, and that God made you leave the 
country where you wished to settle. 

But the attraction of a peaceful life is too strong. In theory 
it triumphs over the others, but in fact there is interpenetration 
between them. Rome is christianised while the Church is 
romanised. The Spirit of Rome, that spirit of the legal code and 
institutionalism, that spirit so wholly terrestrial and turned 
towards the present, competes with the Holy Spirit; that spirit 
of freedom and prophecy, that eternal spirit which looks towards 
the future of God. So the people of God ceases to be a new 
people. The old misunderstandings which had already threatened 
the people of Israel appear once more. The people of God 
establishes itself just like other peoples. It will own a chief who 
“will march at their head”, who will try to dominate them, yes, 
who will even claim the “dominium mundi” (world-domination), 
Boniface VIII dares to pretend that “every human being is 
subject to the Pope of Rome”. 

Now the Church believes its privileged position is eternal and 
inalienable. In this way history repeats itself. The great 
warnings given by God to the Old Israel are forgotten and it is 
the New Israel which becomes sure of itself. It forgets the 
fundamental distinction: ‘The kings of the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them. . . . But ye shall not be so; but he that is 
greatest among you, let him be as the younger; and he that is 
chief, as he that doth serve.” (St. Luke 22: 25-26). It. boasts 
of its success. It has forgotten that these earthly triumphs may 
be written down as defeats in the chronicles of God. 

Oh, the Church still does great things. It still has the sense 
of being a people, of forming a community which transcends all 
divisions among men. So it can still subdue pagan peoples. But 
it does so more and more according to the rules of this world, 
and ceases to be a new people in the sense of a mew creation. 

Thus once more the point of crisis is reached; a divine 
judgment is leading to a new exodus. The Reformers hear the 
cry: ““Depart from Babylon”, and themselves depart in order 
that the people may be re-established in holiness. For a time it 
seems as if the great rebirth of the people of God is come. In 
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the 16th century there is'in Europe a people-Church which stands 
in the true tradition of the Israel of God. But unhappily another | 
renaissance, and one of a wholly terrestrial nature concentrated 
on the autonomy of man, is in the very act of conquering the 
civilised world. Instead of the reconstitution of the people of 
God we soon see the general decadence of the race. What is 
alarming is that now the very idea of the people of God ceases 
to be an- effective truth. Religion becomes a private affair. The 
Church becomes a point of assembly for those souls that seek 
their salvation along individual lines. The people of God ceases 
to be a people, ceases to have a recognisable identity and to form 
a solid community. Compare the appalling doctrine of the 17th 
century: cuius regio, eius religio—the prince decides the religion 
of his subjects—with the conception of a third race! Set the 
Christian of the primitive community who feels himself the 
member of a body which is visible as well as invisible beside the 
19th century Christian with his refrain “my religious convictions 
and my private life concern nobody’! Observe the contradiction 
between those divided, those: atomised churches which either 
ignore each other or quarrel among themselves—and a people 
united in Christ, among whom the suffering of one member 
makes all suffer. Consider the distance which separates these 
bourgeois, solidly planted in a world of strangers, from the 
colonists of the Kingdom of God of which the New Testament 
speaks. ' 


Peoples Which Count Themselves Divine 


The people of God had vanquished the ancient peoples. They 
had taught them not to count their own existence as an end in 
itself and the last word of creation. The presence of this new 
people—in so far as it was an effective presence—had been a 
clear warning which proclaimed that the destiny of the ancient 
peoples depended on the new people far more than its destiny 
depended upon theirs. 

But now there is no more a “new” people in any separate 
sense. There are only isolated Christians, atomised ecclesiastical 
institutions, without real inner cohesion, without the sense of 
belonging to the unique community willed by God. There is no 
longer anything to set against the “fleshly” nations. And so they 
feel themselves free to occupy all the spiritual inheritance which 
the new people has abandoned. They ask nothing better than 
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to turn it to their own gain. They begin to count themselves 
divine, to consider themselves a holy and eternal people. 

One of the first to proclaim the holy character of his people 
was the German philosopher Fichte in his “Addresses to the 
German Nation” (1808). He was the spiritual father of the 
great cloud of witnesses to national religion, to the idolatry of 
the “Volk”. He speaks without circumlocution of “hope in the 
eternal survival of the people’; he speaks of the genius of his 
people as the “eternal in which man trusts”. And how does he 
justify his:new ideas? By the declaration that “the first 
Christians might renounce their earthly home, but that man 
always seeks for heaven on this earth—always desires to 
impregnate his labour with some quality of permanence”. Could 
it be put more clearly than that, that this national mysticism is 
in effect the substitute for Christianity and that the German 
people is set in the place once occupied by the people of God? © 

However, do not let us suppose that this is a purely German 
phenomenon. A century later Maurice Barrés writes sentences 
which echo those of Fichte. He speaks of the worship he gives 
to ‘‘the Earth and the ‘Dead’’, to the “Eternal France’; and he 
too confesses: “I have brought down my devotion from heaven 
to earth, the earth which holds my dead.” 

Meanwhile the “vacuum”, the great spiritual void of the 
masses has become more and more intolerable. The Church does 
very little to fill it. It has only a private message to offer the 
multitudes who need to be reintegrated in an order greater than 
themselves. It has only religious ideas to offer to men who are 
hungering and thirsting to be confronted with a reality that is 
powerful and dynamic. This is not really the Church—the people 
of God—conscious of belonging to the new creation, and 
manifesting in its life the unshakable certainty that the world is 
already vanquished. Need we be astonished that national 
messianisms gain the ear of the masses and that the doctrines 
of a holy people become real religions in our day? “The people 
is the only end that exists,” declared the Leader of the German 
people. “If the peoples perish, the religious ideas which dominate 
them, perish too.”” So God depends upon the life of people on 
this earth. People on this earth are in themselves an end, while 
God is but a means. 

Further, there is nothing surprising in the absolute refusal to 
tolerate the presence of the people of Israel among the German 
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people. Are these Jews not a daily reminder that once and once 
only God chose a people of this earth, and that therefore all other 
peoples are but fugitive and transient? Hence it must be denied 
that they are a chosen people. It must be denied that they have 
any mission to fulfil. Hitler says in Mein Kampf, “The existence 
of the Jews is founded on a single great lie—that they represent 
a religious community: Whereas it is only a question of a race 
—and what a race!” 

In the end it comes to this—that a nation which claims 
divinity cannot cherish any holy people in its bosom. It must 
protest against the Church of Jesus Christ. The new ideology 
which seeks to transform the State into a Church cannot endure 
the existence of a community which by the mere fact of its 
existence reminds men that a people in the sense of race can 
never have the last word, and who will not allow themselves to 
be absorbed in the totalitarian order. Listen to this recent 
. testimony, called The Soldier’s Profession of Faith: “It is in 
Germany that we put our faith. So we cannot at the same time 
believe in another Kingdom beyond, because we are called to 
live: for our nation and for our personal happiness.... We 
cannot live by two different faiths. In our hearts there is room 
for but one faith, one creed: Germany.” And inversely: The 
Church which would remain a Church, can never forget that the 
Ecclesia of God means a people created by and dedicated to God 
alone which is therefore compelled to protest against the great 
usurpation by a people according to the flesh of the titles which 
it has received from God Himself. 


The People of God Recovers Its Mission 


Two peoples are at war, and there is no possible compromise. 
Who will be the victor? It is surely not very difficult to answer 
that question. On the one hand there are the peoples of this 
world who are fanatically convinced of their mission, marvel- 
lously organised and with every instrument of power and 
propaganda at their command. On the other hand, the people of 
the Spirit, without the means of imposing its will, and, what is 
far more serious, without the clear sense it once possessed of 
the eternal heritage and of the solidarity of its members. The 
warfare seems uneven. 

However, wait a moment! We are talking of the people 
of God; of a people whose history is no mere chain of cause and 
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effect, but a history of unexpected acts of salvation; of a people 
which was at the mercy of the Pharaohs when God brought them 
up out of Egypt; which was threatened with dispersal at the 
moment of the Exile, and God held them in His hand and later 
regrouped them; which was later reduced to a single man crucified 
and laid in the tomb, and then raised and become the firstborn 
of a new people. In the history of this people appearances are 
serve The fundamental question is always, What will God 
of 

Humbly and without boasting we may—indeed, we must— 
say that in another of those critical and decisive moments of the 
history of God’s people, God is once more reassembling His own. 
He is setting up once more His dispersed people. Once more He 
is making of them a true people. 

In the past, and before the great conflicts between Church 
and world God began to prepare for this great reassembling. All 
over the world groups of Christians, weary of their solitude and 
isolation, set about searching for the Church, and. were forced 
to acknowledge in alarm that the Church in the New Testament 
sense no longer existed. Was the Church then to be reorganised ? 
No, for that would only mean a careless doctoring of the wounds 
of the people. A little more local activity of congregations, a 
little more liturgy, a better system of government, the creation 
of ecumenical organs—all these mean nothing so long as the 
people of the Church have not rediscovered the full meaning of 
their own existence as God’s people, people of the new world, a 
holy people, the body of Christ. Moreover, it is through heavy 
judgment that the people must once more relearn this ancient 
lesson. 

We cannot understand the meaning of all the events which 
are taking place about us. We must discern in them the certainty 
that God is taking action about His people. He does this by 
reminding them that they belong to the only true new order, the 
order of the Kingdom of God. He takes from them all false 
security. He makes His’ word sound forth in a new way. The 
Bible lies open among us, and it tells us with authority that our 
true history is of God’s shaping and that His people is its object. 
He makes His people pass through suffering in order to approach 
the Cross of His Son. It does not escape His knowledge 
that the Church is today being persecuted as it. has not been 
persecuted for centuries. We recognise His hand in the present 
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history of the Church. He is working among us today as He 
worked in the days of Elijah when He kept for Himself seven 
thousand who would not bow the knee to Baal, or in the days 
of Isaiah when He founded a faithful remnant. Yet again God 
speaks to His people: “I will sift the house of Israel among all 
nations like as corn is sifted in a sieve.” (Amos 9: 9). 

Once more God is destroying and building up. He is destroy- 
ing many things which we thought indispensable for the life of 
His people. But He is building a militant Church, a free Church. 
He is proving that the life of the peoples of this earth is perish- 
able, but that the people who are led by Him can never perish. 
Do we not see that even in the midst of this war the Christians 
in our divided countries are beginning to realise that their 
solidarity as the members of the one people is: more real and 
deeper than even their solidarity with their fellow countrymen? 

This is not the moment for a song of victory.. The people 
of God is still as a body in a state of great weakness. Most of 
its members are held prisoner by the peoples of this world and 
do not realise that they belong to the Church of the new creation, 
and do not live in indestructible communion with their brothers 
in Christ, of every class and every. race. Those who live with 
their whole being intent upon belonging to this people of a later 
day, to the victorious people of Christ, are still rare among us. 
But let us thank God that there are any of them at all, that there 
are as it were “cells” of the true people among the nations! What 
a joy to discover that these “cells” are indeed invincible, that 
the promises of God to His people are true today for all who 
trust in Him! . 

Have we enough Christian perspicacity, are we well enough 
grounded in that other history—the history of God—to under- 
stand that here we have great reason to hope? Just at the point 
where the people of God is living like God’s people, where they 
are proclaiming the word of God to the peoples of this: world, 
there is the beginning of victory over the great disorder of the 
world. The order which all the peoples pretend to be seeking 
comes to birth where men submit to God’s order. 

In the midst of the chaotic history of. our time, the history 
of God with His people continues. God remains amazingly 
faithful to His plan. That plan is today the same as what God 
proclaimed to His people at the beginning of their history: “And 
1... will be your God and ye shall be my people.” (Lev. 26:12), 
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The Church in Mining and Urban Centres 
. in Africa | 
MARGARET ‘Wronc 


‘Ideals for the post-war world are being formulated in general 
terms. The next step is to discover what has to be done to realise 
them in particular situations. Only by so doing can the reality 
of the task be faced.‘ Church leaders of the Roman Catholic, 
Anglican and Free Church Communion in England in a letter 
to The Times newspaper of December 21st, 1940, endorsed the 
following five standards (originally formulated at the Inter- 
national Conference on Church, Community and State held in 
1937) by which economic situations and proposals may be 
tested :— 


Five Standards 

1. Extreme inequality in. wealth and possessions should be 
abolished ; 

2. Every child, regardless of race or class, should have equal 
opportunities of education suitable for the development of his 
peculiar capacities ; 

3. The family as a social unit must be safeguarded; 

4. The sense of a Divine vocation must be restored to man’s 
daily work; 

5. The resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts 
to the whole human race, and used with due consideration for 
the needs of the present and future generations, 

The purpose of this article is to look at the task of the Church 
in Africa in urban and mining centres in the light of these 
standards. 


New Importance of Money 

All over Africa today a money economy is taking the place 
of old systems of exchange of goods and services and desire for 
and need of money is evident even in remote villages. Money 
is required for taxes, for school fees, for clothing, bicycles and 
other commodities not produced locally. If the means of earning 
money does not exist in the immediate neighbourhood young 
men go off to seek their fortunes elsewhere. In parts of Africa 
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—notably in east, central and south—the migration of numbers 
of young men to work in mines and European towns is dis- 
integrating the rural economy. The Belgian Government has 
estimated that if more than 10 per cent. of the able-bodied men 
are away from the villages there is deterioration of rural life 
and agriculture. But in Northern Rhodesia in many districts 50 
per cent. of the men are away, and in Northern Nyasaland over 
50 per cent. are absent from home. In West Africa migration 
is less extensive and rural life does not suffer the same degree 
of dislocation for the population is larger and in some areas local 
markets offer more opportunity for buying and selling; there 
are also more valuable export crops and, in fertile parts, greater 
agricultural possibilities. 

Africa is part of a world economy and her peoples—like 
agricultural peoples elsewhere—are affected by variations in 
world prices. Discussing the poverty of African farmers in 
Northern Nigeria an official said, “If the price of ground nuts 
could be stabilised at £7 to £8 a ton the low standard of life 
of the African farmers in these parts could be raised.’ Prices 
fixed by combines of European buyers have caused deep-seated 
dissatisfaction among African growers. In 1937-38, for instance, 
Gold Coast farmers organised a hold-up of the cocoa crop and 
refused to dispose of it at the price offered. 


Low Level of Subsistence 


Agriculturally, Africa is not a rich continent and many of 
the rural people live at a low level of subsistence agriculture. 
There are huge areas of desert; there are great tracts which are 
short of water; the fertility of much of the soil is limited and 
erosion is a continent-wide menace. An indication of the agri- 
cultural poverty of the continent, taken as a whole, is furnished 
by the estimated population of about 110,000,000. Yet the 
continent is greater in area than Europe, India, China and the 
United States put together. The sparse population in many parts 
is undoubtedly due to limited fertility. That fertility can be 
increased by the application of scientific knowledge is true, but 
even so agricultural possibilities should not be over-estimated. 

African farmers in many areas who are able to produce 
export crops are unable to market them owing to lack of 
transport. In Northern and Southern Rhodesia, for instance, 
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except in some restricted districts marketing is impossible because 
of lack of roads and rail for transportation of crops. The making 
of roads by local authorities to connect villages and so promote 
local exchange of goods has benefited some areas, as has the 
establishment of local markets. One Mission in Nyasaland, for 
instance, has organised a market on mission property which is 
attended one day a week by 2,000 to 3,000 people and serves a 
radius of 20 miles. A local chief has followed suit in organising 
a similar market at his headquarters. But an examination of 
maps shows that in most areas the planning of main lines of 
communication has been dictated mainly by export of mineral 
wealth, produce of large plantations and military necessity rather 
than for internal exchange between African producers or the 
export of their crops. -Thu.s the establishment of a money 
economy and lack of local opportunity to make money are factors 
in encouraging migration to mining and urban centres. 


Appropriation of Land 

Another reason for migration in areas of permanent white 
settlement is appropriation of land by Europeans to such an 
extent that it is necessary for the African population to work 
for wages outside the areas allotted to them. In South Africa, 
for instance, 87 per cent: of the area of the Union is reserved for 
less than 214 million Europeans, leaving 13 per cent. for 7% 
million Africans. 

The full extent of the mineral resources of Africa is unknown 
and the development of these resources by Europeans is only the 
most recent chapter in a story which goes back into the remote 
past. But this chapter is having a profound effect on the life of 
African peoples, particularly in East, Central and South Africa. 
The European owned and managed mines want labour and the 
African as has been shown wants money which he cannot obtain 
locally, hence the migration to mining centres. In addition to the 
mines European urban centres want African labour for a variety 
of services as do European owned and managed plantations and 
farms. 


The Church’s Part in Social Change 


Though missionaries deplore excessive migration from 
country districts to seek employment in mines and towns, the 
work of the Church encourages such migration by creating new 
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demands and desires in the people, by spreading education and 
encouraging higher standards of life and by emphasising the 
importance of human personality and initiative. The Christian 
Church up and down the continent has been one pioneer in 
education and today some 85 per cent. of the educational work 
south of the Sahara is under the control of Christian bodies. All 
this encourages discontent with limited opportunities for social 
and economic advance. 

The work of Christian Missions in Africa used to be carried 
on in remote districts and in isolation from outside influences. 
The problems faced were those of Christianising tribal peoples 
and in this effort no small measure of success was achieved. 
Today such isolation is a thing of the past. The Church is faced 
with the impact of a non-Christian Western world on African 
peoples whose tribal life is being broken by this impact. This 
impact is felt in the villages as well as at the mines and in the 
towns and the war is increasing this process. Whether in country 
or in town the Church faces social and economic questions due 
to this impact. 

It is obvious that the Church must go with the people who 
migrate to the mines and towns. The sense of this need is 
growing among African Christians. An African from Nyasaland 
who is teaching in a mining compound in Southern Rhodesia 
writes: “We are very grateful now because two Nyasaland 
Native ministers were sent to visit us in this country. They 
spent a whole month walking to and from towns and mines. The 
work which they did is very good. We said, ‘Our fathers have 
come to see us, their children.’ They said, ‘From now we know 
your troubles here.’’’ Rural African churches are beginning to 
send their own church workers into mining areas. 

Increasing thought is being given to the task of the Christian 
Mission in these areas and to the staffing of the work. Large 
congregations gather in churches in urban centres. For instance 
in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, successive services in a number 
of African languages are held in one large church and are 
attended by packed congregations. 


Life and Work in Mining Areas 


Work in mining and urban centres presents many problems. 
There is often little or no provision for family life. At the gold 
mines of the Rand men live together in great compounds and 
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are cut off from normal family life for long periods. At the 
Copper Mines of Northern Rhodesia and at West African mines 
provision for families is limited. The Belgian government is 
making provision for a permanent industrialised population at 
the mines in that territory. But in all mining and European 
urban centres there is casual labour. Tribal ties are weakened, 
parents complain that they lose control of their children and that 
the young people no longer have respect for the old; that, in 
short, the social foundations on which society has been built are 
weakened, and giving way. 

Housing is frequently such that a decent family life is 
impossible. In one municipal compound, accommodation for 
African workers consists of cells about 714 feet square made of 
brick with low iron roofs. These cells are infested with vermin 
and ventilation comes principally from the door. Protests appear 
in the African press about bad housing conditions in many areas. 
The Church has a large field of activity here in developing a 
public opinion which will insist on increased municipal expendi- 
ture on decent quarters for African workers in urban areas and 
in seeking to foster decent standards of life in those communities 
made up of people of many tribes. 

It is cheering to note that today a growing conscience about 
housing is evident in a number of municipalities. Good work in 
town planning has been done by both French and Belgian 
authorities, a determined effort is being made to tackle the slum 
conditions in many South African townships, and several South 
African municipalities have built new housing estates at con- 
siderable expenditure—but much remains to be done. 

Sunday afternoon in some African townships gives the 
impression that the dominant standards of many of the African 
inhabitants are those of the low-grade European life by which 
they are often surrounded. An American missionary nurse doing 
welfare work in a township outside Johannesburg calls Sunday 
the “gory day” for it is the day after pay day, drunkenness is 
widespread and brawls, assaults and stabbings result. As an 
aftermath of Sunday there are many cases before the courts on 
Monday morning. 


Bantu Family Life 

Recently the Christian Council of South Africa held a 
conference on African family life. Papers given on this occasion 
analysed social and economic conditions affecting the family and 
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placed poverty high in the causes of disintegration of the family 
under urban conditions. An African Christian leader in a paper 
given at the Conference said: 

“The Bantu family is becoming a mere labour unit for the 
production of cheap labour under starvation wages. Because of 
labour demands the head of the family must be away from his 
family for much longer periods than those spent with the family. 
In most families both men and women have to work at the same 
time. .. . Many families are daily broken up because of some of 
these things.” 

Investigations on wage-rates in urban areas in South Africa 
give the average wage of Africans working in towns as £4. 5s. 
to £5. 5s. a month and the minimum cost of living for a family 
of five as £6. 10s. to £8 a month. This means that other members 
of the family must work or steal to make up the difference. 

There is evidence of growing dissatisfaction on the part of 
African’ workers with regard to wage rates in many areas. 
During disturbances on the Copper Belt in 1940 African workers 
raised the issue of equal pay for equal work and challenged the 
mine management to allow them to work a competitive shift 
against the Europeans in order to demonstrate their ability. 

An African in Kenya Colony writes in a local paper: 

“Modern education has undeniably brought about a standard 
of civilisation among the Africans which calls strongly for a. 
departure from that primitive state to a higher level of living 
and thinking and to be able to respond to this irresistible call... 
an adequate income is necessary . . . our salaries are inadequate.”’ 


Growth of Labour Organisation 


That in order to improve conditions African wage earners 
require organisation for collective bargaining is widely 
recognised. The principle of African Trade Unions has been 
endorsed by the British Colonial Office and Labour Officers with 
trade union experience have been appointed in several African 
territories. In South Africa, African trade unions are spreading. 

On the other hand, in areas of White settlement, White 
labour in Africa is fearful of competition from Black. labour, 
and to prevent this an economic colour bar is legally enforced 
in South Africa, is operative in Southern Rhodesia and _ is 
increasingly practised in Northern Rhodesia. By this means 
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skilled occupations are reserved for Europeans and wage ‘rates 
are determined by the colour of the skin, not by ability. 

In addition to the organisation of African labour the devel- 
opment of co-operatives is urged. Various forms of co-operatives 
have been encouraged by both French and British Governments 
but the movement is still in an early stage. The chequered 
history of many co-operative ventures shows that education in 
the principle of co-operation is essential for success, The 
founding of local industries accelerated by the war which limits 
so many imports presents the Church with special opportunities 
to foster co-operatives in Africa today. 


United Christian Effort Required 


The need for united Christian effort in planning and carrying 
out work in African mining and urban areas is increasingly 
recognised by many Christian communions. To these centres 
come people of many churches and of none. They cannot be 
effectively ministered to without united effort. In Northern 
Rhodesia five Christian Missions are co-operating in the “United 
Missions in the Copper Belt” in a programme of educational, 
social and evangelistic work to which the government is giving 
support and is meeting the cost of educational work undertaken 
through the United Missions. The staff of the co-operating 
Missions includes 13 Europeans, a number of African teachers, 
pastors and other workers. This development may well provide 
a pattern for similar work in other areas. 

The training of African Christian leadership is both a need 
and an opportunity. A school for the training of African Social 
Workers has been set up under Christian auspices in Johannes- 
burg. The Christian Church has taken the lead in the training 
of African nurses and it is due to that pioneer effort that African 
public health nurses are available today for work in African 
townships in South Africa. There are many other branches of 
training for community and social work in which the Church 
has been the pioneer. 

An African Methodist minister formulates the following 
claims for himself and his people in a South African journal. 
He asks for the opening up and enlarging of their mental outlook 
through religion and education, and that they may be treated 
as human beings with the political and economic rights, obliga- 
tions and responsibilities that belong to human beings. He 
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claims freedom of thought, of speech, of movement, freedom of 
assembly and of association as well as of collective bargaining 
in connection with the sale of their labour. He asks that there 
may be no discrimination in the administration of justice, and 
that they may share in the benefits of the country’s social services. 

- A young African administrative officer of the Gold Coast 
speaking of the task of the Christian Church says it is necessary 
to think of the Church as.a dynamic force for the building of 
a new society. 

It is clear that in its work in mining and urban centres in 
Africa the Church is faced with economic and social issues of 
the first magnitude. The five standards quoted at the beginning 
of this article furnish a measuring stick for situations. to be 
faced. These situations can only be faced effectively if there is 
a burning conviction that people of all races are members of one 
community in which they share both responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. The vision of Christendom is of a community which 
includes and binds men of every race together as members of 
one body in which all are responsible moral beings under God. 
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“The Church and the Swedish S.C.M. 


YNGVE FRYKHOLM 


There are perhaps few countries where the Student Christian 
Movement is more closely connected with the Church than 
Sweden. This is not a matter of organisation but a specific 
conception of the Church, of its spiritual traditions and scope. 

When the General Secretary of our Federation asked me to 
write something for THE StuDENT Wor LD, I was not quite sure 
whether the heading given above would be of very real interest 
to our Christian fellow-students in various parts of the world. 
Does our peculiar situation in Sweden have any relevance what- 
ever to the tremendous problems facing the majority of our 
Federation members these days? However I was persuaded that 
there may perhaps be some points raised in this connection which 
could be of some use as a contribution for further discussion. 
At the same time, this will bring up some more questions which 
were dealt with at the small Federation gathering at Présinge 
near Geneva. 


The S.C.M. is C hurch-minded 


The Swedish S.C.M. is definitely church-minded.. This is a 
historical fact based on the revival of church-consciousness 
among the academic youth at the beginning of this century, 
rather inadequately translated as the Young Church Movement. 
During a period of crisis and struggle, when the official church 
tradition was knocked about by natural science and _ liberal 
theology, a small group of Christian student leaders at the 
University of Uppsala set hearts aflame with love and faith in 
the divine calling of the National Church of Sweden. The 
Swedish S.C.M. was backed up and guided by prominent young 
theologians, who laid down a solid theological basis for an 
Evangelical Lutheran Church conception, which particularly 
stresses the idea of the Church as the revelation and realisation 
of the prevenient grace of God.* Into this community we were 
born and baptised, and, without waiting to consider our religious 

1A full account of this historical development. has been given in an 


article by Arnold Werner, appearing in the Second Quarter of THe SrupEeNnt 
Wortp, 1932. 
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sentiments and decisions, our Swedish Church offers us all, 
generously, and without discrimination, its divine inheritance 
of spiritual guidance and comfort and fellowship. 

All this is still the main trend of the S.C.M. approach to the 
church tradition in Sweden. This gives our Movement a strength 
and firmness, which we badly need during these days of upheaval. 
At the same time, however, we realise the danger of becoming 
nationally short-sighted, of losing the ecumenical outlook by 
tying ourselves up within the frame of a purely national church 
tradition. nas : 

There are obviously many strong points in this keen feeling 
of being an organic part of the Church, which is one of the 
guiding principles of the Swedish S.C.M. . 

At a time when Christian students all over the world are 
struggling to find a foothold for their religious thinking on a 
basis which is neither totalitarianism nor clear-cut individualism, 
their Swedish friends have a solid church tradition to which they 
all feel they belong. The S.C.M. is a member of this Church, 
with particular student responsibilities and specific lines of action, 
but nevertheless just a member of the National Church of 
Sweden. We would hardly consider it possible to lead our own 
life, separately from the Church. 

For example, we should have much less courage to evangelise 
our fellow-students if we did not have this solid frame of church 
tradition and fellowship to show them into. We saw how 
secularised students, who were miraculously won for Christian 
faith and discipline by hard-working courageous “Oxford teams” 
some years ago, faded away when left alone, because they were 
never rooted down in a church community, which remains when 
individual sources of spiritual support are no more available. 

There is also a great strength for the Swedish S.C.M. in 
having the constant guidance and aid of leading churchmen and 
theologians in the university towns. This close and living contact 
between the church leaders and the Christian students is of a 
double value. In giving the students guidance and support, it 
helps our church leaders, at the same time, to keep their minds 
awake to the religious problems of the present student generation. 


Tradition of Church a S trength in War 


: Moreover, in these days, when we so often feel the strain 
of being geographically cut off from the world student Christian 
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fellowship, it is an added source of comfort to feel that the 
ecumenical ideals which our Movement stands for are also being 
carried out by.a Church which is marked by strong ecumenical 
traditions. 

However I do not think that our S.C.M. church-consciousness 
is merely a matter of passively receiving spiritual support and 
guidance through our Church. We also sincerely believe that, 
as Christian students, we have very particular opportunities to 
convey to this Church of ours certain fresh impulses of new 
religious life. I hope I shall be able to show further on that the 
relationship is one of fruitful co-operation, a matter of generous 
give and take, from which our Church too is bound to draw 
great benefits. — 

As pointed out above,-all these are great advantages, as long 
as we do not relax within a passively narrow-minded church 
attitude. But I think I may say that most of us are keenly aware 
that our privileged position of being rooted in a common 
religious soil places before us huge responsibilities. We know 
that we must always be alert to the risk that our church-minded- 
ness may be transformed into a kind of self-satisfied church 
nationalism, which forgets that a Christian Church is a border- 
transcending Church. 

And believe me, this peculiar situation of ours has accordingly 
brought us to face very peculiar problems which must be tackled 
in their own specific ways. The fact that the Swedish S.C.M. 
primarily approaches such students who feel chiefly at home in 
the National Church, rather than covering all Christian students 
in general, has created the situation that, beside the National 
Church S.C.M. we have a strong minority in a Free Church 
S.C.M. 


Separate Trends Within the Movement 


Both of us belong to the Federation, and of course we are 
mostly good friends. We have several activities in common, we 
hold various meetings which are jointly organised, and we have 
a joint national committee. These very days an added tendency 
towards collaboration is reported from Uppsala. But neverthe- 
less, our different church conceptions keep us apart in our main 
lines of action within the universities. Moreover, it is greatly 
to be feared that the very recent tendencies towards a further 
strengthening of the church-consciousness, on both sides, within 
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the National Church as well as among the Free Churches. of 
Sweden, will increase the difference of principles between the 
two branches of the S.C.M. ; 

There is no denying that this peculiar situation in Sweden 
opens up evident lines of danger. Speaking from the student 
point of view, the main risk is that our separation is an obstacle 
for our fellow students who are standing outside. Furthermore, 
our general ecumenical outlook and our feeling of belonging to 
a world-wide student Christian fellowship must obviously be 
hampered by our not being united in a common action among 
our non-Christian fellow students. : 

At the Federation meeting at Présinge, the troublesome 
question was raised whether our close relations to the Church 
would not be another obstacle for the “outsiders” to enter the 
S.C.M. This is probably so. Some years ago, our efforts were: 
chiefly concentrated on student evangelisation. But since then, 
an acute need for spiritual solidness and authority has once more 
focussed a major part of our programmes and activities on the 
Church. I only hope that this is another matter of rhythmic 
change between giving and receiving of spiritual impulses. 
There is certain evidence from Uppsala that the scales are 
turning again towards student evangelisation. 

And after all, we must not forget that the personal Christian 
approach to fellow students is something which cannot be marked 
down in reports and statistics of an S.C.M. in action. 

But let me also tell you that we are keenly aware of our 
peculiar student responsibilities and. opportunities within the 
Churches to which we belong. This is true both for the National 
Church S.C.M. and for its Free Church fellow movement. 


The Student as Member of a Church 


Since the academic church revival of 1909 and 1910, we have 
had various student volunteer groups in action within the church 
communities, eager to. serve their Church not only as loyal 
parishioners but as Christian students. Numerous young people 
have devoted their spare time. for work as Christian youth 
leaders, as Sunday School teachers, as members of touring 
church choirs and as youthful preachers. And here, of course, 
our Free Church fellow-students have similar opportunities 
within their particular scope of action. All this may seem 
somewhat one-sided, but after all, a Christian student is sooner 
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or later bound to turn out as a Christian citizen within a certain 
church community. Therefore we consider it rather important 
that an S.C.M. member who leaves his university should not 
only feel at home in his future church and parish, but also be 
nourished with a strong devotion to the Christian community in 
which he is one day going to be planted: His contribution, either 
as a layman or as a clergyman, may perhaps make all the 
difference. 

At our last national winter conference the predominant 
heading for all the questions dealt with was “Tradition and 
Renewal within the Church”. This main theme sums up rather 
adequately the principal aim and calling of the S.C.M., con- 
sidered from the Swedish point of view. At the same time, this 
is a task which I think- all Christian students could have in 
common. As the intellectual Christian youth of our Churches, 
we are given the great responsibility of keeping the relation fresh 
and clear between the two fundamental issues, tradition and 
renewal within the Church; of accepting with grateful humble- 
ness the inheritance of spiritual firmness and authority of church 
tradition. (There has already been so much of modern and 
“clever” church criticism among Christian people.) But also, 
and above all, it is our task to be the youthful and daring 
pioneers of constant church renewal. 

In. Sweden some of us perhaps have a tendency to go too 
far back in search of.church authority and tradition. These 
recent years a “high church” liturgical movement has won the 
hearts of many Christian students. These young people feel that: 
they are rediscovering sacred grounds of solid Christian realities 
within the realm of old liturgical customs. We others accuse 
them from time to time of losing their sense of responsibility 
towards their Christian fellow-students as well as the general 
outlook on a world-wide student Christian community. At the 
satne time, we cannot deny their honest efforts to lead aimless 
and uprooted souls into their strong and wonderfully disciplined 
fellowship of devotional action. 


Our Calling as Christian Students 


In these days, most Christian students have a keen sense of 
the importance of the opposite issue mentioned; the constant 
need for repentance and renewal in the life of the Church. Now, 
more than ever before, it is our duty to act as a kind of living 
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conscience, always sensitive to the divine calling of our Churches. 
Obviously, however, we cannot do this without a personal need 
of our own for daily repentance and forgiveness. One of the 
church leaders in Holland recently said that a more regrettable 
thing could hardly be imagined than a Church coming out of 
the present crisis without having undergone a fundamental 
renewal. I think the Swedish S.C.M. feels that this saying is 
true for our privileged Church too. This however clearly points 
out our calling as Christian students to act and to stand for that 
spirit of fellowship with the suffering Churches of Europe, which 
alone can lead our Church into the way of repentance and 
renewal. 


; This implies that we still have the great task to act as 

ecumenical pioneers within our Swedish Church. A wide outlook 
on a suffering world and on the “ecclesia militans’” of Jesus 
Christ is a particular responsibility which goes with our upbring- 
ing within a World’s Student Christian Federation. It has 
always been and. will probably always be a specific student calling 
to uphold the border-transcending tendencies of the Christian 
Church. . 


Hand in hand with our ecumenical task, therefore, goes our 
world missionary calling. Speaking of present conditions in 
Sweden, I need only say that wherever a missionary student 
group is in action there are no difficulties whatever in bringing 
together Christian students of the most widely different church 
tendencies. The academic missionary conferences have always 


been the most truly ecumenical enterprises within our Swedish 
S.C.M. 


By all this I have tried to show that the Swedish S.C.M., in 
spite of its famous church-consciousness, sincerely strives to 
avoid being merely a reflection of the traditional religious 
thinking within the Church. On the contrary, we feel that our 
position gives us great opportunities and responsibilities to keep 
our Church constantly fresh with new impulses of action and 
renewal. In Sweden, as well as in other countries, there are 
numerous church leaders who have received their ecumenical and 
missionary outlook through the S.C.M. and the Federation, We 


can only imagine what all this has meant for the Church as a 
whole, 
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The Student and the World Today 


As to the present world crisis, I may also say that the 
Swedish S.C.M. has honestly approached the problems to the 
best of its ability, from its comparatively secluded spot. It is 
not even too much to say that the S.C.M. has partly taken the 
lead in tackling some of the burning questions of future recon- 
struction and of the tremendous responsibilities already given to 
Sweden and its Christian Churches. For example, the president 
of the Swedish S.C.M. has published a book on “Law and 
Morality”, which is another problem of grave concern among 
Christian people in Sweden just now. 

The question raised in the introduction to this article was 
this: Has the peculiar church-consciousness of the Swedish 
S.C.M. any bearing on the present situation of crisis and 
suffering? I hope the answer to this has partly been given above. - 
If, one day, we shall be given the tremendous task to heal some 
of the bleeding wounds of mankind, this will probably be done 
within the realm of a united church action. This is why I feel 
that, after all, some of the questions raised above may perhaps 
not be entirely irrelevant to future reconstruction. 

As Christian students, we cannot escape taking our stand and 
deciding what part we are to play within the actual life of the 
Church. Of course, this question of church attitude will have 
to be approached and solved in greatly different ways, owing to 
peculiar circumstances from one country to the other. 

I would not dream of suggesting that the Swedish S.C.M. 
is facing the problem in a model way. On the contrary, we are 
deeply aware of our feebleness and shortcomings, the more so 
in view of our miraculously privileged position. However, I 
have only wanted to tell you that we are, in our own way, trying 
to “think ahead as Christians’, that we too are looking ahead 
towards the common glorious goal of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

“Not as though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect; but I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for 
which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 3: 12.) 
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The War and the Church in Hsitant 
H. G. G. HERKLOTS 


What the War has done to the Church is something that 
cannot be known at all fully at the present time. The historian 
of the future will be able to see these things in a better perspective 
than is possible to those who are actually participating in the 
swiftly changing life of today. What follows has inevitably this 
limitation. It has the limitation also of being written by one 
whose experience is of civilian life and who only knows by 
hearsay the life of the Forces, in which so many of the younger 
members of the Church are now engaged, and from which in the 
future so much new life may spring. 

‘The War. has had upon the life of the Church effects of two 
different types. For the most part it has heightened tendencies 
which were already apparent in the years between the wars; it 
has also released new forces, brought about certain new com- 
binations of circumstances and brought into prominence factors 
which had been neglected for decades if not for centuries. Thus 
the effects of the air-raids, and of the evacuation of children and 
businesses were on the whole to undermine the parochial system 
still further, and to disrupt the settled life of congregations even 
more violently than it had already been disrupted by modern 
means of transport. (The cessation of modern means of transport 
has had its own odd consequences; in some towns clergy have 
been known to protest against the taking off of Sunday buses 
which prevent congregations attending the church of their 
choice. No doubt when Sunday buses were first introduced their 
predecessors protested against this desecration of the Sabbath !) 
On the other hand the position of leadership achieved by certain 
faithful clergy in heavily raided areas was something that 
England had not known for many years past. 


Christian Unity in Action 


The pressure towards unity between the denominations, 
already apparent in the inter-war period, has received strong 
support from the necessities of war. At the same time among 
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a significant minority of younger Church members there has 
developed a new interest in the historic position and beliefs of 
the denominations to which they belong. There is a strong 
revulsion from what has been called a “mushy undenominational- 
ism” and a new interest in dogmatic statements of faith. Yet 
this is not usually antagonistic to the movement for co-operation ; 
it is rather an insistence that co-operation should be informed 
and purposive. 

The formation in the autumn of 1942 of the British Council 
of Churches has provided machinery for new co-operative action. 
It has grown out of the previously existing organs of inter- 
church co-operation—the Commission of the Churches for 
International Friendship and Social Responsibility, the Council 
on the Christian Faith and the Common Life, and the British 
Section of the Faith and Order Movement—and it will be 
understood that the simplicity of its title is extremely welcome. 
It works at the moment through four Departments, and a number 
of committees. The Social Responsibility Department prepared 
the important statement Social Justice and Economic Recon- 
struction which has been very widely discussed on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It is prosecuting two other enquiries, one on Rural 
Reconstruction and the other on The Home and Family Life. In 
practical ways it is responsible for chaplaincies to munitions 
works and hostels—a new type of ministry that may well have 
important developments in the future. The International 
Friendship Department has also produced its document, The 
Christian Church and World Order, which, like the earlier one, 
was fully discussed, not by the Department only, but by the 
whole Commission of the Churches, one of the present Council’s 
predecessors. The principal practical task that the Department 
has undertaken has been the creation and co-ordination of a 
number of Fellowships that link British Christians with foreign 
Christians who are now in this country. Thus, for example, the 
Scandinavian one includes Norwegian, Danish, Swedish and 
Finnish, as well as British members, representatives of allied, 
neutral and enemy nations. A general committee links these 
different Fellowships together; and their short Retreat Confer- 
ences, at which as many as fifteen different nationalities may be 
represented, recreate something of the atmosphere of pre-war 
ecumenical gatherings. There are few centres of population of 
any size in Great Britain which have not now within.them a 
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certain number of refugees from Europe, and some sense of 
the World Church is being forced upon many British Christians 
today. 


Religion and Life Weeks - 


The ecumenical movement in England has been popularised 
by a series of Religion and Life Weeks held up and down the 
country. These began at Bristol in the autumn of 1940, and 
since then have spread with an infectious rapidity that is almost 
embarrassing to those who are responsible for their planning. 
In 1943 there will be more of them than ever. Weeks have been 
held in centres varying in size from great cities such as 
Manchester to small country towns such as Hertford. Their 
original idea was that of practical demonstrations which would 
bring home the reality of the Universal Church, and the thought 
of the Oxford Conference of 1937, to the ordinary man in the 
pew, and to the ordinary man who had not been in a pew for 
years. This modern method of evangelism endeavours to reach, 
not the individual in his solitariness, but the individual in the 
complex set of relationships that makes up so much of his life. 
Indeed “the local community regarded as a corporate whole’’ is 
described as the target of the week. Thus a night will be given 
to the Home, another to the School, another to Commerce and 
Industry, another to the World of Nations, and another to the 
Universal Church, The intention is that in all these spheres men 
should be called to that re-thinking which is a prime factor in 
repentance, and that, in relationship to all these themes, the 
essential Christian Gospel should be stated. The large meetings 
have not been very successful in reaching outsiders; it is in the 
smaller sectional meetings (for teachers, doctors, etc.) that this 
has been done much more often. The meetings for senior 
forms of secondary schools have been particularly useful, and 
provocative of many questions. Everywhere the Weeks have 
stimulated study and prayer on inter-denominational lines of a 
type to which students have long been accustomed, but which is 
new to most English Christians who have not known College life. 
And many new councils have been set up which reproduce, in a 
local setting, the general pattern of the British Council of 
Churches. 
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Interconfessional Co-operation 


The Religion and Life movement has provided an epeornnnity 
for a certain limited co-operation with the Sword of the Spirit, 
a movement within the Roman Catholic Church which has 
received the powerful support of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. Very often, where a Religion and Life Week is 
being held, there will be a simultaneous Mission in the Roman 
Catholic churches of the town, and co-operation with the Week 
at one or two special meetings. The formula to describe this is 
“parallel action in the religious, and joint action in the social 
and international sphere”. It is easy to make too much of the 
unity which has thus been achieved. But it is a beginning where, 
a few years ago, no sort of a beginning seemed possible. The 
Joint Committee, representing Religion and Life (under the 
British Council of Churches) and the Sword of the Spirit 
has put out a Statement on Co-operation which includes this 
important paragraph on religious freedom: 

“We agree that organised Christianity, to fulfil its proper 
function, ‘must everywhere be secured in certain essential 
freedoms. Full freedom must mean freedom to worship accord- 
ing to conscience, freedom to preach, teach, educate and persuade 
(all in the spirit of Christian charity), and freedom to bring up 
children in the faith of their parents. The Christian life is one 
lived in and through membership of a religious society, and its 
corporate nature and its constitutional freedom and independence 
must be recognised and guaranteed by the State.” 

In this Joint Committee ‘complete frankness has been aphieved: 
there are no questions that are earefully put on one side 
as too difficult. And it is surely a new thing that in the town 
where I live study groups in the different Churches—Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, and Free—are working on the same syllabus 
and meeting together every six weeks to compare their findings. 


Church and Government in the Service of Youth 


Further co-operative developments in the life of the Church 
have sprung from the new interest that the Government has 
taken in the young people of the country, and through the new 
claims that it is making upon them. In the past, the great 
majority of boys and girls have left school at fourteen, and after 
. that the organised community has taken almost no interest in 
them. Youth organisations were voluntary affairs, most of them 
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being founded on a Christian basis, and many of them having 
a very close association with the different denominations. All 
saw the need for fresh action, but most were afraid lest there 
should be established in our country some national youth 
movement of a. quasi-totalitarian kind. That danger has been 
avoided. The new Service of Youth was not placed under the 
War Office but under the Board of Education, which was thus 
successful in making a claim that the welfare of all young people 
up to the age of twenty is fundamentally an educational concern. 
It has been the definite policy of the Board, carried out with a 
varying degree of faithfulness by Local Education Authorities 
up and down the country, in the first place to strengthen the 
work that the voluntary organisations are doing, and then to 
supplement that work where necessary. This typically English 
compromise is set out in one of the Board’s Circulars in this way: 
_ “Any attempt at a State-controlled uniformity.or regimenta- 
tion would be both stupid and perilous; more than that, it would 
be wholly alien to the spirit of this country. The function of the 
State. in this work is to focus and lead the efforts of all engaged 
in Youth Welfare; to supplement the resources of existing 
national organisations without. impairing their independence; 
and to ensure through co-operation that the ground is covered 
in a way never so far attained.” 

As a result all the great national youth organisations (excluding 
those of a party political nature) have received grants in aid from 
public funds; and many church youth groups. fearful at first of 
a new type of competition have found that instead they have 
entered into a new partnership with the community as a whole, 
which recognised for the first time the significance of the work 
that they were doing. 

Thus there has been a new stimulus to the denominations to 
make their youth work efficient, and to do much more of it 
together. A secondary result has been an emphasis upon the 
distinctive contribution of Christian groups—that preparation 
for discipleship and apostleship which is the very reason for their 
existence. It is realised that when the country is asking great 
things of its youth, the Church should not be content only to ask 
little things. Up and down the country united Christian youth 
councils of different types have been formed, very often in the 
first place for immediate tactical reasons—perhaps to get the 
right people on the local Youth Committee—but usually also 
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with some glimpse of the larger strategy that it is only a World 
Church that can meet the world’s needs. On a national scale the 
Youth Department of the British Council of Churches endeavours 
to assist and to deepen all these new co-operative ventures. It 
is recognised by the Board of Education as the body through 
which it can most conveniently consult the Churches on matters 
relating to the Service of Youth, and it receives aid from the 
Board towards the salary of one of its secretaries. It keeps the 
Churches informed of new developments, supplies study material 
that interprets to youth the thought of the British Council of 
Churches, and endeavours in every way possible to set forward 
the great aim of the Amsterdam Conference from which it took 
its origin: “We believe that a truly just and ordered society will 
be only built by those who have surrendered their wills to God, 
who seek to clarify their vision, and who train and discipline 
themselves to live every day as members of the Christian 
community.” 


The Church Goes to the People 


This account has spoken much of new organisation and new 
machinery. But it may well be asked: is there new life? That 
is much more difficult to assess, for it cannot be weighed in 
human balances. Sometimes it seems that there is more cause 
for encouragement outside rather than inside the Church. 
Certainly many thinking people, whose philosophy in the past 
has been a humanistic one, have now been persuaded that the 
claims of Christianity must be taken seriously, to be accepted 
or rejected, and not merely left on one side as irrelevant. (To 
great masses however their lack of relevance has only been 
emphasised by the war.) There seems also to be a real deter- 
mination that Christian teaching shall in the future be given 
much more thoroughly in all the schools. The fact that the last 
national day of prayer was held on a week-day evoked a new 
kind of response. Working folk were almost startled to see the 
Church going to people—in barns and factories and offices— 
rather than hearing the wearisome reiteration with which the 
people have so often been bidden to go to Church. At the present 
moment the leadership of the Archbishop of Canterbury stands 
out in a remarkable way; a bigger crowd will probably assemble 
to hear him than to hear any speaker except the Prime Minister. 
Within all the denominations there are many prepared to follow 
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the lead that he is giving, and some at least who are hoping that 
it will point much more obviously towards actual reunion than 
it has done as yet. Something of a Christian public opinion is 
forming in Great Britain, which may in the future become a 
political factor of importance; this owes much to Dr. Oldham’s 
Christian News-Letter. But few of these things will avail very 
much unless we are prepared to take God a great deal more 
seriously than we have done as yet. Perhaps through the 
deepening experience of suffering that must still lie ahead for 
us, we shall be cleansed from self-satisfaction, and a new, stark 
and courageous Christianity will be born. 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


Out to the West 


In October I made a rapid tour across the United States to 
California. I saw people skiing at a high pass in Colorado, and then 
came down to a second summer in Los Angeles. For ten days I 
travelled through orange groves from one beautiful college campus 
to another. One night I spent above the clouds in the mountains 
which stand like scenery on a stage behind the rich medley of old 
Spain and modern America lying between them and the sea. I looked 
longingly through the Golden Gate to the untraversable Pacific, 
beyond which were so many friends in the Far East, impossible to 
reach, or even hear about, in these days of war. Then I turned my 
feet north to Canada and my thoughts to Europe. 

My tour was largely concerned with the World Student Service 
Fund, and I had the impression that the challenge to raise $300,000 
for distress amongst fellow students in East and West was being 
taken very seriously. On the West Coast the internment of students 
of Japanese race has brought a new understanding of how misfortune 
may fall upon the innocent, and it was deeply moving to be thanked 
by a Japanese-American student now in Nebraska for the release to 
continue his studies which the action of his fellow-students had 
effected. I must not write at length of American student life, since 
the great changes occasioned by the demands of national service have 
already reduced the value of my impressions. But I left a regional 
S.C.M. Council meeting strangely assured that if I could cross the 
Atlantic it would be partly as the ambassador to my own country 
of students in a country not my own. 


And Back to the East 


There is no university situation in the world so beautiful as that 
of the University of British Columbia. Happy are they who can 
study with blue water and tree-clad, snow-capped mountains all 
around them! The B.C. students are singularly forbearing towards 
one who has only visited them twice for a day “en route’, but they 
have the outlook of men at a gateway and are conscious of what 
is happening in the world, and of the Federation. Then I crossed 
the Canadian Rockies for the first time, and found them far less 
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forbidding, and far more romantic than the railway posters! I don’t 
know whether I enjoyed more seeing bison and elk in the national 
park or Australian airmen experiencing the joys of a snow-fight. I 
was proud of the clockwork regularity of the trains (until we 
encountered a fall of rock on the track!) for it confirmed my 
impression of the magnificent way in which Canada handles tts great 
traffic of men and materials for war across a continent. 

I stopped off at Winnipeg, and had the same sense of being in 
the centre of things, not only geographically but in world-wide 
interest, which had come to me in 1940. Canadian S.C.M. branches 
always seem able to secure the direct interest of the President of the 
university in a Federation visitor, which gives the news he carries 
greater significance, and lifts a few hours of discussion into the 
setting of an international exchange. And so back to Toronto for 
a few hurried days of clearing-up. 


Sailing Orders 


- They came as sealed orders. I set off at half a day’s notice for 
an “Eastern Canadian port’ to board an unnamed vessel for an 
unnamed port. There I was asked to sign a document which, so far 
as I was able to discover, absolved the shipping company from any 
responsibilities to land me anywhere in any condition. Having done 
that I found that the most meticulous care was taken of my unworthy 
person until I set foot on English soil. The arrangement put me in 
a most happy relationship to the ship; I was received on board a 
sturdy Newfoundland freighter as a friend whom she was willing 
to take for company, so long as I gave her my allegiance and affection 
through the heavy seas of December. I never felt so proud of my 
ship, or more grateful for any experience. 

As I stood on the quay trying to figure out the personalities of 
nine fellow-passengers, one of them said to me: “Yes, it was in 
Kyushu that we met, when you spoke to the students.’ There. it 
was again—that persistent Federation, which will never leave me, 
even on an Atlantic crossing, outside the range of its fellowship. He 
turned out to be my cabin-mate, and when the chief steward greeted 
us, he did not desert me. This was an act of great courage for the 
greeting was: “So you're the parson! Well the last time we carried 
a parson we sank!’ But I comforted myself that I was going to 
Britain in the service of the Federation, and did not offer to look 
for a whale! How the passengers became a real community because: 
there was no space to do otherwise, and how all the games learnt 
in Freshers’ Socials came in handy for our entertainment, there is 
no space to recount. But twice we worshipped God, crew and 
passengers together, singing Christmas hymns with great joy to the 
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accompaniment of an accordion. Here was faith which humbled me 
as I realised that all the men would be out on dangerous seas again 
while I was eating my Christmas dinner in Scotland. 


Religion and Life 


It was a privilege to be shepherded by the destroyers and 
_ corvettes of four nations, to be covered by the wings of planes from 
unknown northern bases, to be guarded by men whose job it was 
to man the guns of any ship that came into port wherever it might 
take them, and to be served with cheerful faithfulness by two score 
men from the towns and villages of Canada and Great Britain, who 
had that utter readiness to lose all which is supposed to characterise 
the Christian. I realised once again how hard it is for a rich man, 
yes, rich in the consolations of religious work, to enter the kingdom. 

Many things helped me to understand my faith better. Why 
should tough seamen bring Christmas trees amongst a sterner cargo, 
and spend the scanty hours off duty making children’s toys? Why 
should men running the risks of a freighter be so quick in thew 
praise for the men whom no one knows, who man the tankers? Why 
should British sailors go out of their way to comment on what it 
must take in the way of courage to cross the Ailantic in a hostile 
submarine? Such questions suddenly made sense when I caught the 
likeness of a naval rating on the watch to a monk at his prayers. 
There he stood silhouetted in his rough coat with the hood hanging 
over his shoulders and a rope for his girdle. I followed his gaze 
and saw the little rescue ship fighting its way back over the swell 
after an errand of mercy, showing only its foremast above the waves, 
and that in the form of across. They may not say in these days, 
like the Elizabethan mariner, “We are as near heaven by sea as by 
land”, but they live like men who believe it. . 


“England’s Green and Pleasant Land” 


| It was raining, and that was delightful; but almost immediately 
it was black dark, and that was a shock to the homecomer. At first 
I felt that after three years’ absence everything would be hopelessly 
strange; then I found that everyone talked to me as if I had only 
been round the corner, and so I felt as if I had never been away. 
I had half-imagined meeting an unanswerable challenge, “We fought 
the blitz and you were not there.” Instead the dock porter asked me 
confidentially, “What’s it like on the other side, mate?” I, who had 
so often been told that British people were stiff, found them always 
friendly. Indeed I have been constantly late for engagements because 
of intimate conversations with passers-by to whom I have never been 
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introduced! But it was not until I heard the robust speech of those 
who live north of the Tweed that I felt really at home. I nearly 
embraced a bus-conductress because of the way she told me how 
not to get lost in Arbroath! 


The Marks of War 


Everyone who travels in trains, and trams, and buses is going 
home from work, night work or day work, and when they are not 
talking to you they are falling asleep in the corner. That ts the sure 
indication of the plain man’s contribution to the great struggle, but 
he never allows it to get him down. Behind people’s eyes is still a 
latent gaiety, and someone is always making the carriage laugh. War 
is in some ways less in evidence than in America; nobody comments 
upon it much; papers cannot afford to waste space in headlines. The 
armed forces have been tucked away in obscurity; the dispositions 
have all been made; the fighting strength of a nation has been 
camouflaged .by its resolution. There is a job to be done, and it is 
being done. 

Cities, as I found in 1940 in Madrid, have a way of hiding. many 
of ther wounds, so that you forget about destruction until suddenly 
you see a roofless skyline, or a great rent in the side of a street. 
Churches are the most desolate casualties because no one has known 
what to do with their shells. Men and women hide their wounds too, 
but they cannot stand so much as cities. Behind the brave front of 
many a city dweller there lies some result of suffering, which no 
hand of man can ever remedy. You cannot go sight-seeing in the 
minds and hearts of men, but the real damage lies there. 


The Realities of War 


This is the record of a civilian, and there are two worlds in 
Britain, as in so many countries today, which live their lives close 
to one another and yet apart. I have found it difficult to meet anyone 
in uniform, save in the most casual way, because there is no reason 
why I should be taken from the one world to the other. As I 
travelled one night in a dimly-lit train men in air-force blue slipped 
out at wayside stations into the. night to risk their own lives and deal 
death to others, while I went home to supper and a hot water botile 
in my bed. This is the peculiar horror of a war which on the one 
hand requires such professional skill, and on the other hand will not 
confine itself to the battlefields. The civilian world and the military 
world are cheek by jowl, yet separate; normality prevails amidst all 
the evidences of destruction. Is it perhaps because of the elusive 
nature of the war itself that spiritual reality is so hard to come by 
in Britain as in America? There are neither great poets, nor great 
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preachers. I found it hard to catch the direction of experience, to 
know what was really happening to my own people in their anxiety 
and tedium, their resolution and their indifference. 


British Students 


In such a. situation it is not easy to be a student. The uncertainty 
of the times is reflected in their minds, and no one knows what he 
or she will be doing a few months hence. Courses have been 
shortened and compressed, additional burdens of military training 
and fire watching eat up spare time. On the men’s side the student 
body is either very young or rather senior. But the British student 
is standing up to his responsibilities. He is not only getting on with 
his job as a student but maintaining a surprising amount of that 
enquiry and discussion which political and religious societies provide. 
I was told that S.C.M. meetings would be small, but they were 
always larger than I expected, and often than I remembered in 
pre-war days. The criticisms of what was happening in the world, 
and desire for religious certainty reminded me of students in North 
' America. The talk of “Christian Reconstruction” was also similar 
but not so confident. It was related less to the making of a new 
world, and more to the binding up of the broken-hearted. The 
British student has perhaps a more profound diagnosis of the world’s 
ills, but he is less certain that they can be healed. 


The Student Christian Movement 


I was impressed anew by two factors in the life of the Movement. 
The first is its continuing strong Christian tradition. Biblical 
theology, the Christian task of men going into industry, summer 
conferences of a missionary character and hopeful new opportunities 
amongst school boys are the main topics on the Movement’s agenda. 
But the college situation, and perhaps most of all the difficulty of 
finding unencumbered student leadership, produces a sense of 
resolute planning rather than of the abandon of attack. That moment 
will come and the movement will be ready. 

The second factor is the almost uncanny understanding of the 
inner meaning of the Federation shown by S.C.M. staff and student 
leaders. The colleges have raised more money with reduced numbers 
and greater hindrances largely because the Federation means more 
to them. One experienced observer commented to me that the 
Federation was more real than the national movement. Certainly I 
was asked questions about many countries, though more about 
Europe than America. Yet it is a common belief in the Church 
Universal which unites British students with their contemporaries 
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rather than an effort of fellowship with others which makes them 
conscious of the Church. Indeed there is almost a danger that S.C.M. 
members might overlook the disastrous and tragic elements in war 
because of a conviction about Christian community which had. never 
been sharply challenged. Experience in the forces is challenging tt 
for many, as their letters indicate, and one can only rejoice that 
behind them, and waiting for them, is a Movement which has given, 
and will give them so strong a sense of fellowship with all Christian 


people. 
R.C. M. 
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Our: Youth Movements: A Youth Movement 
in the Church 


(A Document prepared for the French Protestant Youth Council) 


I. It is in the Church and from the Church that the leaders of 
our Youth Movements have received their call. It is from the 
Church that they hold the message they are passing on. And it is 
in submission, with the Church, to the Word of God, that they 
purpose to undertake their task of educating youth. 


II. In the exercise of their calling they have found that, side by 
side with their pastoral ministry, they have a very special function 
to perform. It is in the consciousness of the dignity of this calling, 
and at the same time in a desire to bear witness within the Church, 
before the young people and before the world, that they have asked 
the Churches to dedicate this function and bestow upon it the 
practical value of a ministry. 


III. Our Movements receive their direction and their mission 
from the Church, and it is towards the Church that they on ae 
part must guide their members; 

(a) because there is no church but a visible church. The very 
motion of the grace of God is towards incarnation. Jesus Christ gave 
His disciples the command to baptise all nations. The whole world 
is called to resurrection. A Christian without attachment to the 
Church is an impossibility: and a contradiction in terms. 

(b) because today, as at the Day of Pentecost, the work of the 
Spirit is to assemble and create a community. The Community par 
excellence is the parish which unites those whom human facts divide: 
ages, generations, social classes, etc. 


IV. Our groups, which may become real spiritual communities, 
cannot and must not take the place of Church or parish. They can 
only be communities which are—not artificial, as has been suggested 
—but incomplete and transitory. They are not the definite place 
where the Christian life expands and is practised. For they only 
bring young people together. The sacraments are not celebrated, the 
authority of the different ministries is not exercised. The leaders 
must bear this in mind and must not be content with vague 
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affirmations on this point; but by means of careful and loving 
individual “direction” must assure themselves that the young people 
confided to them do not remain undecided and wandering souls who 
have no link with a concrete parish. 

In every respect they must avoid falling into a vague spirituality, 
a false individualism; further, they must avoid the attitude which, 
while looking like ecumenism, is apt to become a destructive 
ecclesiastical or denominational nihilism. 


V. But if our movements are youth movements of the Church, 
are they not in danger of becoming, in a narrow sense of the word, 
Church Youth Movements? 

(a) since in practice a Church youth movement is of necessity a 
denominational youth movement. In this way the immense gain of 
contact with young people of other churches, and therefore our 
ecumenical position, disappear. The difficulty of contact with 
Lutheran young people’s groups in the occupied zone is an example 
of this. 

(b) also, in practice, a Church youth movement is a parish youth 

movement, almost wholly dependent on the minister of the parish. 
This situation is a great temptation to the individualism of the 
minister. His authority tends to be exercised in domains which do 
not belong to him, and for which he may often lack technical training. 
The reality that a parish is composed of minister plus his people 
sometimes becomes blurred. 
(ce) further, the educative power of youth movements has always 
lain in the application of the principle of responsibility. Work among 
young people, carried out by young people, has been a great discovery 
of pedagogy. aah 

In.the framework of a Church Youth Movement, the importance 
of this principle is diminished. 

VI. Finally, we have by no means proved that the Church stands 
to gain froma special youth movement that is too uniform, too 
dependent. If the movements remain more loosely related, there is 
a particular value in the personal commitment of the young man or 
woman who some day discovers through his or her own group what 
the Church really is. There must always be a much more rigid social 
restraint upon young people’s movements inside the Church than on 
movements organised as they are today, 


VII. We speak of “fitting young people into a framework”. This 
is not a happy expression, because it lends itself to misunderstanding 
and to an analogy with political vocabulary. The young people of 
our parishes are not in fact a prey to be caught. They are not an 
amorphous mass to be divided and put in compartments. We cannot 
fit them in from outside. What is required is the kindling of new 
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life among them, the raising up in their midst of witnesses and 
groups of witnesses. These new terms may make us forget this. 


To sum up, we say with confidence: 


Experience shows us that the relative independence of youth 
movements—such as has historically been necessary—may be an 
advantage. It emphasises the fact that Christian young people must 
_not, any more than the Church as a whole, be subject to a human 
leader, whether he be minister or not, but only to Jesus Christ. They 
must wear no uniform, even that of a church; but only the external 
marks of their Lord. They must not be “fitted in”, or protected, 
but risked, so as to become 


for the sake of the Church, 
within the Church, 

with the Church, | 
outside the Church— 


a leaven in the life of the world. 
C. JULLIEN. 


Students in Southwest China 
The Sixth Year 


The youngest students who are entering the National Southwest 
Associated Universities this year can only have been about thirteen 
years old when the Sino-Japanese war began. During that time 
many of them have been pushed around the country, studying in 
various middle schools, which have suffered materially and in the 
lowering of standards which the war has brought, until they arrived 
in Kunming where the dormitories are so full that they have to sleep 
on the floor. Carpenters are busy making double-decker beds, but 
there are still very few places to study, unless you can afford to go 
to a tea house. So a number of them find their way to an unobtrusive 
little building with a Cross over its Chinese gateway, and in the 
courtyard behind there are rooms for study and reading where they 
may look at the newspapers and puzzle over an old copy of The 
Student Movement or the Federation News Sheet. But alas it is 
really no longer news, for we have been almost entirely cut off from 
Christian magazines from the West since Pearl Harbor. 

The urge to study goes on, which has been the admiration and 
envy of other belligerents, though one suspects that for many who 
are not really student minded this becomes an escape; but Chinese 
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students are not now so remote from the war as they were in its 
earliest years. The idea that wars can be fought by coolies is no 
longer axiomatic, and there is serious talk of conscription next year. 
A form of conscription has already been tried in the calling of 
modern language students to enlist as interpreters for the American 
forces and also for the Chinese Expeditionary Force in Burma and 
India. Special Preparation. Schools with an eight weeks’ syllabus 
were set up, and those of us who were brought up to talk English 
were roped in to give lectures or take classes. There were a number 
of Christians in these schools, and I had a Bible study class with 
two of them. The mutual reaction of the Americans and the Chinese 
interpreters is interesting. On the whole they get on extremely well, 
though as one of the interpreters explained to me (he is a Christian) 
they had to get used to the idea that Americans were not all 
university men, and did not all behave like missionaries or university 
professors! It is in fact a good thing all round that the Chinese can 
see a more average type of westerner, while the westerners can 
see China from a fresh point of view, which is neither the rose-tinted 
picture of the over-enthusiastic missionary, nor the often jaundiced 
outlook of the “Old China hand”. 

The war has also brought India much closer to us in Kunming, 
and to the students. A number of them have flown to Calcutta and 
Delhi on various missions of translating and interpreting, and I have 
armed several friends with addresses of Christians there, in hopes 
that they may come to know the Federation spirit and the Church 
supranational from their own experience. The political problems of 
India have been very keenly discussed here too. On the whole 
opinion is very sympathetic to the nationalists,—but it is interesting 
te see that the Indian mind is regarded as no less a mystery to the 
Chinese, than both Indian and Chinese minds are to the average 
westerner. Another factor which has brought us into close touch 
with our neighbours has been the disaster in Burma this spring. 
Thousands of Chinese refugees came in, many of them after walking 
for twenty or thirty days in the Yunnan hills, and most of them had 
never been to China before. A number of Chinese students from 
Rangoon University have enrolled as students here; but they must 
join a sub-freshman class because their Chinese is not up to standard. 
In fact many of them cannot read or write ‘Chinese at all, as they 
have been brought up to understand English and Burmese. 

What are the students thinking about Christianity and other 
things? Well, for many the words of a famous Canadian S.C.M. 
song apply: “the student hasn’t got a mind!” But not for all. There 
has been a good deal of sincere questioning and dissatisfaction about 
the Church in China, a demand for a better type of leader, and a 
criticism based on the text “By their fruits ye shall know them”, 
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which as Christians we must meet. The logical answer is of course 
that the more devoted critics who have a vision of higher standards 
should enter into the service of the Church themselves. Please God 
they will, but there are difficulties to be overcome, particularly in 
the present time of inflation, when salaried people, particularly the 
Church’s ministry, have suffered severely, and it has been very hard 
for the Church to keep up with the ever rising cost of living. 
'Meanwhile a group of Christian students called the “Holy Light 
Fellowship” have been loyally helping our Church,—and other 
Churches,—a salutary movement which will help to bring three 
Churches here, all with student connections, closer together. Their 
activities have been characteristically Chinese and practical, such as 
the running of summer vacation schools, organising English speaking 
classes (there was even a Russian class started last week by a 
friendly Russian Christian working with the Chinese Army). There 
are also classes for Bible study, and from time to time a Christian 
professor, or one who is not unsympathetic, is invited to speak. 
Chinese students are great listeners. They listen to classical 
gramophone records at our Church by the hour every Saturday ; and 
lectures by the better known professors are usually well attended. 
Most popular lecturer now is Quentin P’ang, professor in eugenics. 
As he stands with his crutches, (he has only one leg), beaming on 
his audience through thick glasses, he represents all that is best in 
the benign, liberal, and at the same time really religious tradition 
of China. He may be called an unorthodox Christian, and it is 
interesting to find how many of the Chinese faculty on the 
universities here,—and they are the most famous universities in 
China,—have been touched by the life and teaching of Christ. 
Another well-known professor, Dr. Wu Mi, gave a lecture on 
“Christian and Platonic Love”, and we found that he based it on 
Nygren’s book Eros and Agape. But many professors, of course, are 
not kept up to date on Christian literature, and I think that is one 
of our more important tasks here. Consequently, a short while ago 
a small group of students and younger lecturers met to discuss an 
outline of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Penguin, Christianity and 
the Social Order. Dr. Temple, I believe, would have been interested 
in the discussion, and we wonder how he would have answered the 
general criticism that the book was too English and that a book with 
such a title has no right to skate over the international question. 

The universities are very friendly to the Christian movement 
officially ; I have been invited to give a course on English history, 
which I am doing, and the authorities seem to appreciate the work 
of our Student Church,—from afar! However we thought that was 
not quite near enough, so at the end of last term we announced a 
Baccalaureate Service for the graduating students. In these war 
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days there is no graduating ceremony of any kind, so we felt that 
it filled a gap. Forty of the graduating class came, and received tiny 
copies of the New Testament (the only size we could afford!), while 
the President of the National Southwest Associated Universities 
(the combination of Tsing Hua, Peiping National, and Nankai 
Universities), Dr. Mei I Chi, came and gave the address. Dr. Mei 
is a Christian, and he spoke on “The Relation of Christianity to the 
Modern Chinese University”. I do not think such a service could 
have been held in connection with a Government University a few 
years ago. 

But these are only external contacts, and the future whether from 
the Christian viewpoint or not is by no means clear and bright. 
There is an increasing tendency to government regimentation. Some 
professors -have found themselves on black lists for speaking too 
freely, and one famous economist is in a concentration camp. The 
post-war outlook is not very cheerful, as many Chinese feel it is 
an alternative between repression and extreme nationalism at home, 
or continued. submission to the victorious western powers abroad. 
Perhaps this view is too suspicious of the Allies and not sufficiently 
self-confident about China’s own part in the post-war world. But at 
least it should be expressed, by way, of contrast to the excessive 
praise in the west which has naturally been evoked by China’s 
magnificent war effort in. the last five and a half years. For as 
Christians we should certainly be blind if we thought those years 
had had no spiritually devastating effect. They have, and we may 
be prepared for a China in delicate health for some years to come. 
But that in itself should re-arm Chinese and foreign Christians to 
the task of reconstruction, for it is to the weak rather than to the 
strong that the Christian Gospel is prescribed. ne 

GILBERT BAKER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DosTolEVSKY AND THE ProBLEM oF Evin. By Paul Evdokimoff. 
Edition Ondes, Editions du Livre francais, Lyon. 


There stand out three men who, more than others, had a 
prophetic vision of the catastrophes towards which our age was 
drifting: Dostoievsky, Kirkegaard and Léon Bloy. 

‘In the little study at Mentone where, for years now, P. 
Evdokimoff has been ripening the theme of this present work, there 
might be seen in the place of honour on the wall, the emaciated 
features of the Slav novelist and the leonine mask of the Catholic 
pamphleteer. P. Evdokimoff has lived under the sign of these three 
wtiters who seem, at first blush, to stand apart. He has laid bare 
their hidden relationship—they belong to “the violent” of the 
Scriptures, violent men consumed strangely by the fire of God’s 
judgment, and even more by the fire of His compassion. Let us 
hope that one day someone may, disentangle the message shared by 
these three men who tried to put the Christian public on their guard, 
and lead them back to the authentic sources of life before it was 
too late, and whose cry of alarm echoed back too often from a wall 
of silence. 

P. Evdokimoft’s book helps us not only to penetrate more deeply 
into the Russian soul and the living reality of the Orthodox faith; 
it sets before us the fundamental questions which every Christian 
faces and every man ought to face. 


This book is too solid for easy reading; it needs to be read and 
reread. A certain abuse of philosophical language weighs it down 
not a little. It presupposes a thorough knowledge of Dostoievsky’s 
work, at all events of his essential work—The Brothers Karamazoff, 
The Possessed, Crime and Punishment, and The Idiot, whose 
characters are constantly quoted. The- author himself calls our 
attention to the difficulty. of the problem which he is trying to solve: 
“This study does not present the teaching of Dostoievsky, because 
he never expressed his views in an abstract form. It is an effort to 
conceive in a connected whole the ideas which are scattered through 
his work, in order to discover the metaphysical essence of the powers 
of evil in their relation to human destiny.” 

. Dostoievsky died without writing the work in which he meant 
to present a synthesis of all his thinking. This novel was to be called 
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The Life of a Great Sinner. The term “life” here is the Slavonic 
term used in the language of hagiography for the “lives” of the 
saints. “Sin is life lived outside God: in bringing together these two 
ideas Dostoievsky wished to emphasise the paradoxical nature of 
human destiny.” But the elements of the ‘great sinner” are to be 
found scattered through the entire work of Dostoievsky. In The 
Brothers Karamazoff, it is incarnated at the same time in the three 
brothers; in the debauchery. and passions of Mitia, in the sustained 
struggle of the rationalist Ivan against God, and in Aliocha’s 
monastic figure and impulse to sanctity. Dostoievsky is not to be 
identified with any one of the three brothers; he is at one and the 
same time all the Karamazoffs: “some of them, having lived and 
been rejected, fall back into nothingness, like Fedor Karamazoff and 
Smediakoff; the rest continue in Dostoievsky even their ‘ideal’ 
existence.” ... “I am a child of this century, even until now and 
until the grave,” he says of himself at the time of his exile in Siberia. 
And he makes one of his heroes say “God has tortured me all my 
life long.” “My hosanna has come through the crucible of doubt.” 
Metaphysical anguish haunts him so profoundly that he can 
conceive of no logical end to atheism save in suicide. “I do not 
understand,” says Kiriloff, “how until now an atheist can know that 
God does not exist and not kill himself -at once.” .. . “Man has only 
invented God in order to live without committing suicide.” For 
Kiriloff, the man who would be his own God, suicide is the supreme 
affirmation of his revolt, of his “new and terrible freedom”’. 


For Dostoievsky the problem of evil is indisseverably bound to 
that of freedom. God wills to be freely loved, for all true love 
presupposes freedom. “You wished to be freely loved,” says the 
Inquisitor to Christ ; and according to him it is precisely this freedom 
which causes the misery of humanity. In the person of Christ the 
temptation which for the inhabitant of Paradise ends in the fall, 
is consummated in unquestioned victory. “Evil is cast out of Christ, 
His human nature has no inner relationship with evil, and every 
demonic element is a stranger to him.” Man after his fall cannot 
return to Paradise; that is the meaning of the “Dream of a foolish 
man” who, transported to Paradise, is homesick for earth. Evil has 
become the real atmosphere of human life arid fallen man cannot 
avoid experiencing it. There is no redemption for him except 
through the sufferings and struggles of earth. Man finds himself 
“involved in the struggle between two worlds, and no one is saved 
from this destiny, for the struggle has its repercussions even in the 
human soul where is set the duel between God and the Devil.” It 
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is man’s nature to “fall and rise again”, to be “angel and demon even 
while he remains man” 

The metaphysical haley of the human race requires that every 
man has his share in evil, and the guilt of one is the guilt of all. 
“All are guilty, towards all.” This thought recurs constantly in the 
work of Dostoievsky: we might add that it is a typical Russian 
conception. The individual responsibility is in some sort dissolved 
in the omni-guilt of all. “Bolshevism,” writes Berdyaieff, “has taken 
shape in Russia, and has won the day, because I am what I am, 
because there were not in me real spiritual powers, that power of 
faith which can remove mountains. Bolshevism is my fault, my sin. 
It is a trial which is laid upon me. The sufferings which Bolshevism 
has caused me are the expiation of my fault, my sin, our common 
fault and sin. All are responsible for all.” This is the only manner 
of life and of regarding a-revolution which can be considered as 
inspired by religion, the only one to shed a spiritual light. “The 
Russian revolution is the Russian people’s destiny, and my destiny, 
the ransom and expiation owed by that people and by me.” In the 
suffering of this willing expiation a new man is brought to birth. 
So Mitia Karamazoff can exclaim as he goes away to the convict 
prison, “We, men of the underground regions, we shall sing in the 
bowels of the earth a tragic hymn of joy to God! God and His final 
joy! I love Him!” 

Ivan Karamazoff is the incarnation of rationalistic athBikny 
“love and freedom are unknown to Ivan, and hence come his 
dilemmas.” Mitia, while conscious of his degradation, can still “kiss 
the hem of the robe that enwraps his God.” Dostoievsky knows 
that sinners and women of evil life will in some cases have a higher 
place in the kingdom than “the righteous”. “He will say to us: 
‘Beasts that you are, your image is that of the Beast and you bear 
his mark: yet draw near’. . . . Then the wise and the prudent shall 
cry out: “Lord, how then! do you welcome these also?’ And He will 
answer: ‘O ye ‘wise and prudent, if I welcome them, it is because 
not one of them has ever thought himself worthy of the world 
beyond.’ Then He will open His arms to us, and we shall throw 
ourselves upon His neck and weep... and we shall understand 
everything.” 


The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor’ and the reflections of the 
Possessed on “chigalevism’” are among the most prophetic pages 
Dostoievsky has written. The theme of the Legend is familiar: 
Dostoievsky imagines a meeting between Christ and a fictitious 


1The Brothers Karamazoff 
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personage whom he calls the Grand Inquisitor. “The Grand 
Inquisitor represents under a conventional form the Roman Church, 
but he is, for Dostoievsky, the vicar of the Great Spirit (Satan), 
the incarnation of the ‘great idea of Rome’, not that of Peter but 
of the Temptation. This idea has penetrated into all the churches 
and infected their human character with egocentricity, with self- 
absorption, self-sufficiency, and resistance to the spirit of true 
liberty.” 

“Dostoievsky, under the image of Catholicism, denounces the 
authentic, catholic principle, the universal principle of the Tempta- 
tion, which is inherent in the religious conscience under all its forms, 
no less than in the atheist conscience.” This is the lust for power, 
and for a power whose tendency is invincibly to become autonomous. 
The Great Spirit, by the voice of the Grand Inquisitor, denounces 
the Utopian nature of the Incarnation, of the expiation which is 
based upon the Incarnation, Christ has made a mistake in laying 
upon man the terrible burden of a free choice. In rejecting the 
Satanic plan, in refusing to the multitudes bread, miracles, and the 
signs of power they expected, He demands too much of human 
strength: “What is to happen to the thousands and tens of thousands 
who have not the courage to prefer heavenly to earthly bread?” The 
Inquisitor undertakes to “amend” the work of Christ and to deliver 
man from the burden of ‘freedom. 


The three temptations represent “in three stages the whole future 
history of humanity”. In the forefront of the first stage is the 
principle of material well-being, the exclusiveness of the economic 
problem. It is to him who has bread that men will come “like a 
docile, grateful flock”. The second temptation sheds light upon the 
principle of the miraculous, of technical control of the elements, of 
vast and grandiose possibilities in the rule of man; the third, finally, 
sets in full view the principle of the sword of Cesar in his glory, 
of the power of force, of a constraint which unifies.. “We shall 
organise their life like a children’s game. . . . We shall even allow 
them to sin .. . they will cherish us like benefactors who bear their 
sins before God. They will have no secrets from us... they will 
submit to us the most painful secrets of their consciences, we shall 
determine every case and they will accept our decision with gladness, 
for it will spare them the great anxiety of making their own free 
choice. . . . They will die in peace, they will destroy themselves in 
Thy name, and in the Beyond they will find nothing but death.” 

This dream of domination which the Grand Inquisitor develops 
on a mystical plane, is transferred by the revolutionaries of The 
Possessed to a secular and political plane. Dostoievsky begins by 
calling Russian liberalism to account: “they never loved the people, 
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nor suffered in their pains, they never made any sacrifice.” Russian 
liberalism is a colossal parasite, which, torn out of its own soil, sows 
strange and sterile precepts... . The essence of liberalism for 
Dostoievsky in the ideas of progress, of humanism, of socialism, is 
fundamentally the spirit of atheism which inspires the entire modern 
civilisation to become “a virtue without Christ”. The liberalism of 
the fathers ends in the nihilism of the children. “Your one desire 
is to destroy everything, the State and its ethic. We shall remain 
alone, we who are determined and prepared to take power in our 
hands. We shall rally to us all who are intelligent; as for the fools, 
we shall make them ‘beasts of burden .. . the education of the present 
generation must be built up again . . .1 The man of the revolution 
1s a chaos”; we meet here the revolutionary formula par excellence 
—“everything is permitted”. The guiding principles of this disorder 
are “omnitude”,. conformity elevated to be the supreme rule of life. 
“The principal power, the cement which binds everything together, 
is the fear of public opinion. Ah! think of the power of it! 
Difficult though it be to Jay one’s hand upon it, soon there will be 
nobody to be found with the slightest idea of his own. That would 


be a disgrace. . . . Can you imagine by what a number of little 
ready-made ideas we guide our conduct? Do you know how terribly 
strong we are? ... The schoolmaster who joins with his pupils to 


mock their God and their childhood’s cradle, belongs to us. The 
advocate who pleads the case of the intelligent murderer just because 
he is superior in culture to his victim, and because the need of money 
compelled him to kill—he belongs to us. The schoolboys who murder 
a peasant in search of sensation are also of our number. The juries 
who acquit a proved criminal belong to us too. The attorney who 
trembles in his court at the thought that possibly he is not sufficiently 
liberal—he also belongs to us. As for the administrators, the men 
of letters, many, very many, of them, are of our number, and are 
yet unconscious of the fact.” 

“There is nothing more powerful than uniformity. I deliberately 
invent titles and functions; I appoint secretaries, secret councillors, 
cashiers, presidents, administrators, with their assessors, and it all 
answers admirably and gives the greatest satisfaction.” 


The moral sentiment is relegated to the rank of a “bourgeois 
prejudice”. “The moral is our plan, our cause.” Numbers, the 
multitudes, the masses triumph. If the theorists of the revolution 
were idealists—a Chatoff, or a Kiriloff,—the realists would be pure 
cynics. The new world they are elaborating moves towards the void. 
Nihilism results fatally in unlimited despotism. The earthly paradise 
of a Chigalev offers no other alternative than “happiness or death”. 


1The ‘Possessed. 
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“Fach member spies on his neighbour and is kept back from 
denouncing him. Each belongs to all and all are the property of 
each.” The rule of Satan ends in a perfect caricature of the 
Kingdom of God. It has its own demonic eschatology. 


The God of Dostoievsky is the God of the Incarnation and the 
Cross—a God who suffers. “The world is polarised just as the 
nerves of Dostoievsky are polarised—good and evil, Christ and the 
Grand Inquisitor, the Madonna and Sodom,—and in the web of the 
human heart the threads of the two poles cross and each one tends 
to its own choice.” 


The figures of the staretz Zoxime, and of Bishop Tikhon show 
what the work of grace can accomplish. The saint is not an invention. 
“I shall create nothing, I shall merely reveal a real Tikhon,” writes 
Dostoievsky. “The true saint is not the creation of a novelist, but 
of God,” Evdokimoff remarks in this connection. Dostoievsky 
conducts Aliocha, Raskolnikoff to the threshold of their.new life, a 
life of faith, of willing expiation in the joy of the Lord. But here 
“begins another story, the story of man... of his crossing from 
one world into another world, of his ascension to a new reality which 
until that moment had been unknown to him. This may well be the 
subject of another book; but of our present work we have reached 
the end.” 


Dostoievsky said himself that always and in every matter he 
went to the very end and that all his life he was crossing the borders 
of the possible. His heroes push all their theories to their extremity; 
—there is no middle course between transfiguration and suicide, and 
face to face with the God-man rises up the “man-god” in his 
unfettered nihilism. 


If God has granted a specific grace to the Russian soul, is it not 
just this, the power of being possessed by a metaphysical torment 
which will not let go of its victim but finds its outlet in the very 
violence of its negations? That is why saints and “the possessed” 
exceed common limits. . seas 


Events have proved to us that the characters of Dostoievsky do 
not exist in fiction alone. In revealing to us the essence of the 
demonic power which animates them, Dostoievsky does more than 
unveil for us the depth of the Russian soul: it is the entire tragedy 
of contemporary civilisation which passes before our eyes. The 
great alternative challenges us: “Chigalevism or freedom under the 
sign of Christ.” Wa : 

SUZANNE DE DIETRICH. 
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THE JEW IN THE CHRISTIAN WorLD. By Hans Kosmala and Robert 
Smith. Published by Student Christian Movement Press, London, 
England. 


There have been many reviews of this book. Some have been 
most critical because of the emphasis on Jewish Evangelism in the 
book. The title The Jew in the Christian World reminds one of the 
title of another book recently published, namely The Jews in a 
Gentile World, by Isacque Graeber. 

Both books deal with the religious issue. The Jews in a Gentile 
World though deliberately trying to avoid the religious factor is 
forced to include it, for one cannot discuss Jewish-Gentile, much less 
Jewish-Christian relationships without consideration of the religious 
factor. 

Canon Danby maintains that whereas the Church owes its 
existence to the acceptance of Jesus, the Synagogue owes its existence 
to its continued rejection of Jesus. It is significant that the Jews 
have never denied this rejection of Jesus on their part and it is here 
that the wall of partition between Jew and Christian has been built 
up. However much we may attribute anti-Semitism to political, 
social, economic, racial or other factors, underlying and basic remains 
this wall between acceptance of Jesus by the Church and the 
rejection of Jesus by the Synagogue. It is this wall that fundament- 
ally inhibits any real improvement in the relationships between the 
two. 

There is frank recognition that anti-Semitism is inconsistent with 
the teaching of Jesus. This is as it should be, for Hitler has clearly 
revealed that anti-Semitism if consistent must also be anti-Christian 
because all essentials of the Christian faith have their roots in 
Judaism and are of Jewish origin. 

In Chapter 4, the book deals essentially with Jewish views of 
Jesus. Whereas one welcomes the increasing consideration Jewish 
scholarship is giving to the person of Jesus, we must recognise that 
it is Jesus and not Christ Who is being extolled. Acceptance of 
Jesus as a prophet is not enough, for Jesus is more than a prophet, 
He is Christ the Messiah. It is at this point that the Church must 
maintain a clear and firm perspective in its effort to approach the 
Jews and to better relationships between Christians and Jews. The 
denial of Jesus as Christ by the Jews and even by some non-Jews 
goes so far as to demand not only modification but even elimination 
of the New Testament story of the crucifixion. 

In this chapter also we have a most stimulating if not provocative 
thesis advanced in what the author calls Noachism. Presumably 
this is a deliberate if not an insidious attempt to belittle Christian 
theology about Jesus and to spread a new reverence and regard for 
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the Law of. Judaism. Not all will agree with the authors in their 
emphasis on this matter. ; 

When it comes to the Goodwill Movement between Jew and 
Christian, recognition is given to the value of such a movement in 
promoting good-will, understanding and co-operation. It is pointed 
out, however, that the conditions advanced for such co-operation 
tend to put Christianity. and Judaism on a par to the exclusion of 
Christ’s real significance as Son of God and revealer of God as well 
as Redeemer of man. In this connection we are told that the 
missionary zeal of Judaism is being rekindled and that there are 
many who advocate and firmly believe that Judaism is to become the 
universal religion of future mankind. With this obviously the 
authors do not agree. 

Then follows a chapter on Anti-Semitism, which is an up to date 
and good review of the subject though little new to the subject is 
added. Obviously Zionism is dealt with as a possible alternative for 
solving the problem of relationships or at least for ameliorating. them. 
This chapter touches on the post-war future of the Jews and raises 
pertinent questions as to what is to become of the unwanted Jews 
in Central and Eastern Europe, that is, of those Jews who survive 
the extermination now going on under brutish Nazi domination. No 
post-war future of the Jews is possible without consultation with 
America, for America by virtue of its large number of Jews, their 
comparative freedom and their great influence in the world must 
play a vital part in whatever solution or salvation of the Jews is 
contemplated. No one will accept Zionism as the cure-all and one 
may well ask whether it is the only ideal left to the Jews for their 
continued cultural mission in the world. As another alternative the 
authors stress the Christian approach to the Jews and declare that 
anti-Semitism begins when we refuse to share the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ with our Jewish neighbours. 

_ The book is one for these times when the Church perhaps as 
never before is compelled to face the question of her responsibility 
to the Jewish people of the world. 


ConraD HOFFMANN, Jr. 


